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PREFACE, 



A SERIES of four lectures wHch I delivered Ifiat 
spring to the pupils of King's College School, London, 
supplied the foundation to this present volume. These 
lectures, whicli I ivas obliged to prepare in haste, on 
a brief invitation, and under the pressure of other 
engagements, were subsequently enlarged and recast ; 
and delivered in the autumn somewhat more nearly 
in their present shape to the pupils of the Training 
School, Winchester ; although of course with those 
alterations, omissions and additions, which the differ- 
ence in my heavers suggested as necessary or desirable. 
I have found it convenient to keep the lectures, as 
regards the persons presumed to be addressed, in that 
earlier form which I had sketched out at the first; and 
as it helps much to keep lectures vivid and real that 
one should have some well defined audience, if not 
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actually before one, yet before the mind's eye, to sup- 
pose myself throughout addressing my first hearers. 
I' have supposed myself, that ia, addressing a body of 
young Englishmen, all with a fair amount of classical 
knowledge (in my explanations I have sometimes had 
others with less than theirs in my eye), not wholly 
unacquainted with modern languages ; but not yet with 
any special designation as to their future work ; having 
only as yet marked out to them the duty in general of 
living lives worthy of those who have England for 
their native country, and English for their native 
tongue. To lead such through a more intimate knowl- 
edge of this into a greater love of that, has been a 
principal aim which I have set before myself through- 
out. 

In a few places I have been obhged again to go 
over ground which I had before gone over in a little 
book, " On (he Study of Words f but I believe that I 
have never merely repeated myself, nor given to the 
readers of my former work and now of tliis any right 
to complain that I am compelling them to travel a 
second time by the same paths. At least it has been 
my endeavour, whenever I have found myself at 
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points where the two books come necessarily into 
contact, that what was treated with any fulness before, 
should be here touched on more hghtly; and only 
what there was slightly handled, should here be en- 
tered on more at large. 
Itohenstoeb, Feb. 7, 1855. 
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ENGLISH, 

PAST AND PKESENT. 



THE ENGLISH A COMPOSITE LANGUAGE. 

I HAVE chosen our English language, its past and 
its present, as the subject of that short course of lectures, 
which I have been invited to deliver to you in this 
place. It is an argument, which I confidently trust 
will find an answer and an echo in the hearts of all 
who hear me ; which would have found such at any 
time ; which will do so especially at the present. For 
these are times which naturally rouse into hvehest ac- 
tivity all our latent affections for the land of our hirth. 
It is one of the compensations, indeed the greatest of 
all, for the wastefulness, the woe, the cruel losses of 
war, that it causes a people to know iteelf a people ; 
and leads each one to esteem and prize moat that which 
he has in common with his fellow countrymen,, 
and not now any longer those things which separate 
and divide him from them. 

And the love of our own language, what is it in fact,, 
but the love of our country expressing itself in one 
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14 ENGLISH A COMPOSITE LANGUASB. 

particular direction ? If the great acts of tliat uation 
to which we belong are precioiis to ns, if we feel our- 
selves made greater by their greatness, summoned to a 
nobler life by the nobleness of Englishmen who have 
already lived and died, and bequeathed to us a name 
which must not by us be made less, what exploits of 
theirs can well be nobler, what can more clearly point 
out their native land and ours as having fulfilled a glo- 
rious past, as being destined for a glorious future, than 
that they should have acquired for themselves and for 
those who come after them a clear, a strong, an harmoni- 
ous, a noble language ? For all this bears witness to 
corresponding merits in those that speali it, to clear- 
ness of mental vision, to strength, to harmony, to no- 
bleness in them that have gradually formed and shaped 
it to be the utterance of their inmost life and being. 

To know of this language, the stages which it has 
gone through, the quarters from which its riches have 
been derived, the gains which it is now making, the 
perils which have threatened or are threatening it, the 
losses which it has simtained, the latent capacities which 
may yet be in it, waiting to be evoked, the points in 
which it is superior to, in which it comes short of, other 
tongues, all this may well be the object of worthy am- 
bition to every one of us. So may we hope to be 
ourselvra guardians of its purity, and not corruptors 
of it ; to introduce, it may be, others into an intelligent 
Imowledge of that with which we shall have ourselves 
more than a merely superficial acquaintance ; to bequeath 
it to those who come after ua not worse than we received 
it ourselves. " Spartam nactus es ; banc exoma," — 
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LANGUAGES REACH FAR BACK, 15 

thia should be our motto in respect at once of our 
country, and of our country's tongue. 

Nor shall we, I trust, any of us feel tkU subject to 
be alien or remote from the purposes which bare 
brought us to study within these walls. It is true that 
we are mainly occupied here in studying other tongues 
rather than our own. The time we bestow upon it is 
small as compared with that bestowed on those others. 
And yet one of our great purposes in learning them is 
that we may better understand thia. Nor ought any 
other to dispute with it the first and foremost place in 
our reverence, our gratitude, and our love. 

But the knowledge of this, like all other knowledge 
which is worth attaining, is only to be attained at the 
price of labour and pains. The language which at this 
day we speak is the result of processes which have 
been going forward for hundreds and for thousands of 
years. Nay more, it is not too much to affirm that pro- 
ceases modifying the English which at the present day 
we write and speak, have been at work from the first 
day that man, being gifted with discourse of reason, 
projected his thought from out himself, and embodied 
and contemplated it in his word. Which things being 
BO, if we would understand this language as it now is, 
we must know something of it as it has been ; we must 
be able to measure, however roughly, the forces which 
have been at work upon it, moulding and shaping it 
into the forms which it now wears. At the same time 
various prudential considerations must determine for 
us how far up we will endeavour to trace the course of 
its histoiy, Tliere are those who may seek to trace 
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16 ENGLISH A COMPOSITE LANGUAGE. 

our language to the forests of Gennany/to in- 
its relation to all the kindred tongues that were there 
spoken; again, to follow it up, till it and they are seen 
descending from an elder stock ; nor once to pause, 
till they have assigned to it its place not merely in re- 
spect of that small group of languages which are im- 
mediately round it, but in respect of all the tongues 
and languages of the earth, I can imagine few studies 
of a more surpassing interest than this. 

Others, however, must be content with seeking such 
insight into their native language as may be within 
the reach of all who, unable to make this the subject 
of special research, possessing neither that vast compass 
of knowledge, nor that immense apparatus of boolis, 
not being at liberty to dedicate to it that devotion al- 
most of a life which, followed out to the full, it would 
require, have yet an intelligent interest in their mother 
tongue, and desire to learn as much of its growth and 
history and construction as may be reasonably deemed 
within their reach. To such as these I shall suppose 
myself to be speaking. It would be a piece of great 
presumption in me to undertake to speak to any other, 
or to assume any other ground than this for myself 

I know there are some, who, when they are invited 
to enter at all upon the past history of the language, 
are inclined to make answer — "To what end such 
studies to us ? Why cannot we leave them to a few 
antiquaries and grammarians? Sufficient to us to 
know the laws of our present English, to obtain an ac- 
curate acquaintance with the language as we now 
find it, without concerning ourselves with the phases 
through which it has previously past." This may 
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THE PAST EXPLAINS THE PRESEKT. 17 

sound plausible enough ; and I can quite understand 
a real lover-of his native tongue, supposing he had 
not heatowed much thought upon the subject, arguing 
in this manner. And yet indeed such argument pro- 
ceeds altogether on a mistake. One sufficient reason 
why we should occupy ourselves with the past of our 
laugui^e is, because the present is only intelligible in 
the light of the past, often of a very remote past 
indeed. There are anomalies out of number now ex- 
isting in our language, which the pure logic of grammar 
is quite incapable of explaining ; which nothing but 
a knowledge of ite historic evolutions, and of the dis- 
turbing forces which have made themselves felt 
therein, wUl ever enable us to explain. Even as, 
again, unless we possess some knowledge of the past, 
it is impossible that we can ourselves advance a single 
step in the unfolding of the latent capabilities of the 
language, ■without the danger of some barbarous vio- 
lation of its very primary laws. 

The plan which I have laid down for myself and 
to which I propose to adhere, in this lecture and 
in those which will succeed it, is as follows. In tliia 
my first lecture I will ask you to consider the language 
as now it is, to decompose with me some specimens of 
it, to prove by these means, of what elements it is com- 
pact, and what functions in it these elements or com- 
ponent parts severally serve ; nor shall I leave this 
subject without asking you to admire the happy mar- 
riage in our tongue of the languages of the north and 
south, an advantage which it alone among all the lan- 
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18 ENGLISH A COMPOSITE LANGUAGE. ' 

guages of Europe eiijoya. Having thus presented to 
ourselves the body which we wish to submit to acrntiny, 
and having become acquainted, however slightly, 
with its composition, I shall invite you to go back with 
me, and trace some of the leading changes to which in 
time past it has been submitted, and through which it 
has arrived at what it now is ; and these changes I 
shall contemplate undei four aspects, dedicating a lec- 
ture to each , — changes which have resulted from the 
birth of new or the leception of foreign words; — 
changes consequent on the rejection or extinction of 
words or powers once possessed by the language ; — 
changes through the altered meaning of words ; — and 
lastly, as not nnworthy of our attention, but often 
growing out of very deep roots, changes in the orthog- 
raphy of words. I shall everywhere presume, as 
I feel I have alright to do, an acquaintance on your 
ptvrts with the leading outlines of English history, 

I proceed at once to the special subject of my lec- 
ture of to-day. 

And first, starting from the recognized fact that 
the EngHsh is not a simple but a composite language, 
made up of several elements, in the same way as 
we are a people made up of Anglo-Saxons and Anglo- 
Normans, with not a few accessions from other quar- 
ters beside, I would suggest to you the profit and 
jnatmetion which we might derive from seeking to re- 
solve it into its component parts— from taking, that is, 
any passage from an English author, distributing the 
words of which it is made up according to the languages 
from which we have drawn them; estimating the 
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HEBREW AND ABABIC WORDS. la 

relative numbers and proportions, ■vvbieli these lan- 
guages have severally lent us ; as well as ihe cliaracter 
of tlie words which they have thrown into the common 
stock of our tongue. 

Suppose the English language to be divided into a 
hundred parts; of these, to make a rough distribution, 
sixty would be Saxon, thirty would be Latin (includ- 
ing of course the Latin which has come to us through 
the French), five would be Glreet; we should thus 
have assigned ninety-five parts, leaving the other five, 
perhaps too large a residue, to be divided- among all 
the other languages from which we have adopted iso- 
lated words. Thus, just to enumerate a few of these 
latter ; we have a certain number of Hebrew words, 
mostly, if not entirely belonging to religious matters, 
as 'amen,' 'cabala,' 'clierub,' 'ephod,' 'hallelujah,' 
'jubilee,' ' manna,' ' Messiah,' 'sabbath,' 'seraph.' 
The Arabic words in our language are more numer- 
ous; we have several arithmetical and astronomical 
terms, as 'algebra,' 'cypher,'* 'zero,' 'zenith,' 'nadir,' 
'talisman,' 'almanach;' and chemical, for the Arabs 
were the chemists, no less than the astronomers and 
arithmeticians of the middle ages ; as ' alkali,' ' alem- 
bic,' 'ehxir,' 'alcohol;' add to these the names of 
animals or articles of merchandize first introduced 
by them to the notice of Western Europe, as 'gi- 
raffe,' 'gazelle,' 'saffron,' 'lemon,' 'orange,' 'sherbet,' 
'lute,' 'symp,' 'artichoke,' 'mattrass,' 'jar,' 'assegai,' 
'barragan,' 'coffee,' 'sugar,' 'amber,' 'mummy,' 'jas- 
min,' 'crimson;' and some further terms, ' 
* But see Grimm's Mythologie, p 985. 
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20 ENGLISH A COMPOSITE LANGUAGK, 

'vizier,' 'divan,' 'sultan,' 'admiral,' 'arsenal,' 'carat, 
'tai-if,' 'sofa,' 'cafFre,' 'Magazine;' and I believe 
we sliaU have nearly completed the list. — We have 
moreover a few Peraia,n words, as 'bazaar,' 'lilac,' 
'pagoda,' 'caravan,' 'azure,' 'scarlet,' 'taffeta,' 'sara- 
band;' of 'ecimitar' it can, I believe, only be said 
that it is Eastern, We have also a very few Turk- 
ish, as 'tulip,' 'turban,' 'chouse,' 'dragoman,' or aa 
it used to be spelt, ' truchman' — this last having 
hardly a right to be called English. 

The new world has given us a certain number of 
words, Indian and other — 'tobacco,' 'chocolate,' 'po- 
tato,' 'maize,' (Haytian), 'condor,' 'hamoc,' 'cacique,' 
.' wigwam ; ' and if ' hurricane' is a word which Europe 
originally derived from the Caribbean islanders, it 
should of course be included in this list. 

To come nearer home— we have a certain number of 
Italian words, as 'bandit,' 'charlatan,' 'pantaloon,' 
'gazette.' We have some Spanish, as 'musquito,' 
'negro,' 'duenna,' 'punctilio,' 'alcove,'* 'alligator,' 
'gala,' 'cambist,' 'palaver.' A good many of our sea 
terms are Dutch, as 'sloop,' 'schooner,' 'yacht.'— 
Celtic things are for the most part designated among 
nS by Celtic words; such as 'bard,' 'kUt,' 'clan,' 
'pibroch,' 'plaid,' 'reel,' Nor only such as these, 
which are all of them comparatively of modem intro- 
duction, hut a considerable number, how large a 
number is yet a very unsettled question, of words 

• On tiB question whether this ought not to haTe teen included 
among the Arabic, aee Diez, Woricriuch d. Homan Sprachen, p 10. 
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ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH. 21 

wHcli at a mueli earlier date found admission into our 
tongue, are derived from this quarter. 

Now, of course, I have no right to presume that 
any among ua are equipped with that knowledge of 
other tongaes which shall enable us to detect of our- 
selves and at once the nationality of all or most of the 
words which we may meet — some of them greatly dis- 
guised, and having imdergone manifold transformations 
in the process of their adoption among us ; but only 
that we have such helps at command and within our 
reach in the way of dictionaries and the like, and so 
much diligence in their use, as will enable us to dis- 
cover the quarter from which the words which we meet 
have reached ua ; and I will confidently say that few 
studies of the kind will be more fruitful, will suggest 
more various matter of reflection, will more lead you 
into the secrets of the EngHsh tongue, than an analy- 
sis of a certain number of passages drawn from differ- 
ent authors, such as I have just now proposed. Por 
this analysis you will take some passage of English 
verse or prose— say, the first ten lines of ParadiseLast— 
or the Lord's Prayer — or the 23rd Psalm ; you will dis- 
tribute the whole body of words contained in that pas- 
sage, of course not omitting the smallest, according to 
their nationahties — writing, it may be, A over every 
Anglo-Saxon word, L over every Latin, and so on 
with the others, if any other should occur in the pas- 
sage which you have submitted to this examination. 
When this . is done, you will count up the number of 
those, which each language contributes ; again, you 
will note the character of the words derived from each 
quarter. i* 
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22 ENGLISH A COMPOSITE LANGUAGE. 

Yet here, before I pass farther, I would observe in 
respect of those which come from the Latin, that it 
will be desirable further to mark whether they are 
directly from it, and such might be marked L', or 
only mediately from it, and to ua directly from the 
iVench, which would be L', or L at second hand — our 
English word being only in the second generation de- 
scended from the Latin, not the child, but the child's 
child. There is a rule that holds pretty constantly 
good, by which you may generally determine this 
point. It is this, — that if a word be directly from the 
Latin, it will not have undergone any alteration or 
modification in its form and shape, save only as 
respects the termination—' innocentia' will have he- 
come ' innoconcy,' ' natio' will have become ' nation,' 
'flrmamentum' wiU have become 'iirmament,' but 
nothing more. On the other hand, if it comes through 
the ^French, it will generally be considerably altered 
in its passage. It wOl have undergone a process of 
lubrication ; its sharply defined Latin outline will in 
good part have departed from it; thus, ' crown' is from 
' corona,' but through ' couronne,' and itself a dissylla- 
ble, 'coroune,' in our earlier English; 'treaBure' is 
from 'thesaurus,' but through 'trSsor;' 'emperor' is 
the Latin 'imperator,' but it was first 'empereur.' It 
will not at all uncommonly happen that the substan- 
tive has passed to us through this process, having 
come through the intervention of the French ; while 
we have only felt at a later period our want of the 
adjective also, which we have proceeded to borrow 
direct from the Latin. Thus, ' people' is indeed ' pop- 
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DOUBLE ADOPTIONS. 23 

Tilus,' but it was 'peuple' first, while 'popular' is a 
direct transfer of a Latin vocable into our English 
glossary. So too 'enemy' is 'inimicus,' but it was 
first softened in the French, and had its Latin phys- 
iognomy to a great degree obliterated, while 'inimi- 
cal' is Latin throughout; 'parish' is 'paroisse,' but 
' parochial' is ' parochialis.' 

Sometimes you will find in English what I may. call 
a double adoption of a Latin word ; I mean that we 
have many Latin words which now make part of our 
vocabulary in two shapes, in both these forms (' dop- 
palgangera' the Germans would call them) ; directly 
from the Latin, and mediately through the French. In 
these cases it will be particularly noticeable how that 
which has come through the French has been shaped 
and moulded, generally cut short, often cut a syllable 
or two shorter (for the French devours letters and syl- 
lables), than the Latin. I will mention a few exam- 
ples ; ' secui-e' and ' sure,' both from the Latin ' seeu- 
rus,' but one directly, the other through the French ; 
'fidelity' and 'fealty,' both from the Latin 'fidehtas,' 
but one directly, the other at second-hand ; ' species' 
and 'spice,' both from the Latin 'species,' spices beuig 
properly only lands of aromatic drugs; 'blaspheme' 
and 'blame,' both from ' blasphemare,' but 'blame' 
immediately &om 'blSmer;' add to these 'granary' 
and 'garner;' 'tradition' and 'treason;' 'regality' and 
'royalty;' 'hospital' and 'hotel;' 'persecute' and 
'pursue;' 'superficies' and 'surface;' 'faction' and 
'fashion;' ' particle' and 'parcel;' 'redemption' and 
'ransom;' 'potion' and 'poison;' 'oration' and 'ori! 
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24 ENGLISH A COMPOSITE LANOUAQE. 

son.'* In naming these I have ever named the Latin 
form before the French ; but the reverse is in almost 
every case the order in which the words were adopted 
by us ; we bad ' pursue' before ' persecute, ' ' spice' be- 
fore 'species,' 'royalty' before 'regality,' and so for 
the most part with the othera.f 

The explanation of this greater eliange which the 
earlier form of the word has undergone, is not fer to 
seek. Words which have been introduced into a lan- 
guage at an early period, when as yet writing is rare, 
and books are few or none, when therefore orthogra- 
phy is unfixed, or being purely phonetic, cannot prop- 
erly be said to exist at all, words which thus for a 
long while live orally on the lips of men, before they 
are set down in writing, these we shall for the most 
part find reshaped and remoulded by the people who 
have adopted them, entirely assimilated to iheiv lan- 
guage in form and termination, so as in a little while 
to be almost or quite undiatiiiguishable from natives. 
On the other hand a most effectual check to this pro- 
cess, a process sometimes barbarizing and defacing, 
however it may be the only one which makes the new 
entirely homogeneous with the old, is imposed by the 

• Somewhat different from this, yet itaolf also curious is the pass- 
ing of an Anglo-Saxon word in two different forma into English, and 
continuing in both ; thna, ' desk' aud ' dish,' both the Anglo-Saxon 
' diao,' tlie German ' tiaoh ;' ' girdle' and ' kirtle,' both of them cor- 
responding to the German 'gurtel ;' already in Anglo-Saxon a double 
spelling, ' gjrdel' ' oyrtel,' had prepared for the double words. 

f We have in the same way double adoptions from the Greet, one 
direct, one throagli some otiier language; tliua, 'adamant,' and' dia- 
mond ;' ' monastery' and ' minster ;' ' scandal' and ' slander.' 
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DOUBLE ADOFTIOKS IN FHENCH, 25 

« of a mucli written language and a full formed 
literature. The foreign word, being once adopted into 
these, can no longer undergo a thorough transforma- 
tion. For the most part the utmost which use Jind 
familiai-ity can do with it now, is to cause the gradual 
dropping of the foreign termination. Yet this too is 
not unimportant ; it often goes far to making a home 
for a word, and hindering it from wearing the appear- 
ance of a foreigner and stranger.* 

But to return from this digression — I said just now 
that you would learn very much from observing and 
calculating the proportions in wbieh the words of one 
descent and those of another occur in any passago 
which you analyse. Thus examiae the Lord's Prayer. 
It consists of exactly sixty words. Tou will find that 
only the following six claim the rights of Latin citizen- 
ship — 'trespasses,' 'trespass,' ' temptation,' 'deliver,' 
'power,' ' glory.' Nor would it be very dif- 

* The Frenoii ilself baa something of the same kind of double 
adoption from the Latin, and one quite bearing out what has been 
said aboTe ; or, In the case of the Trcnob, we ehonld perhaps more 
accurately call it a double formation, one going far back in tbe bis- 
tory of the language, tho other belonging to a later and more liter- 
ory period. Thus from ' separaro' is derived ' seTrer,' to separate 
the child from its mother's milk, to wean, but also ' separer,' without 
this special sense ; ftom ' pastor' ' patre,' a shepberd in the literal, 
and ' pnsteur' tbe some in a. tropical, sense ; ftpm ' catena,' 'cbaine' 
and' cadene;' from ' pensaro,' ' peacr' and ' penaer;' ftrom ' captivuB' 
'chMf and 'captif;' from 'uativua,"nair and 'natif ;' from' desig- 
nare,' 'deaainer' and 'designer ;' from 'deoimare,' 'd^cimer' and 
' dimer ;' from ' homo,' ' homme' and ' on ;' from ' strictus,' ' ^troit' 
and ' strict ;' ftom ' sacramentum,' ' aerment' and ' aacrement ;' from 
' ministerium,' ' metier' and ' ministere.' 
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26 ENGLISH A COMPOSITE LANGUAGE. 

ficTilt to substitute for any one of these a Saxon word. 
Thus for 'trespasses' might be substituted 'sins;' for 
'deliver' 'free;,', for 'power" might;' for 'glory' 'bright- 
ness ;' which would only leave ' temptation, 'about which 
there could be the slightest difficulty, and 'trials,' 
though we now ascribe to the word a somewhat differ- 
ent sense, would in fiict exactly correspond to it. This 
is hut a small percentage, six words in sixty, the pro- 
portion, that is, of ten in the hundred ; and we often 
light upon a still smaller proportion. Thus taJte the 
three first verses of the 23rd Psalm : — " The Lord is 
my Shepherd ; therefore can I lack nothing ; He shall 
feed me in a green pasture, and lead me forth beside the 
waters of comfort; He shall convert my soul, and 
bring me forth in the paths of righteousness for his 
Name's sake." Here are forty -live words, and only 
three of these are Latin, 'pasture,' 'comfort,' and ' con- 
vert ;' and for every one of these too it would be easy 
to substitute a word of Saxon origin ; little more, that 
is, than the proportion of seven in the hundred ; while 
still stronger than this, in five verses out of Genesis, 
containing one hundred and thirty words, there are 
only five not Saxon, less, that is, than four per cent. 

Shall we therefore conclude that these are the pro- 
portions in which the Anglo-Saxon and Latin elements 
of the language stand to one another ? If they are so, 
then my former proposal to express their relations by 
sixty and iiiirty was greatly at fault ; and seventy and 
twenty, or even eighty and ten, woyld fall short of 
adequately representing the real predominance of the 
Saxon over the Latin element of the language. But 
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it ia not so; the Anglo-Saxon words by no means out- 
number the Latin in the degree which the analysis of 
those passages would seem to imply. It is not that 
there are so many more Anglo-Saxon words, but that 
the words which there are, being words of more pri- 
mary necessity, are so many more times used, so much 
more frequently recur. The proportions which the 
dictionary, that is, of the language at rest would fur- 
nish, are very different from these, which the analysis 
of sentences, or of the language in motion, gives. 

The notice of this fact will lead us to some very im- 
portant conclusions as to the characier of the words 
which the Saxon and the Latin severally furnish ; and 
principally to this : — that while the Enghsh language 
is thus compact in the nmin of these two elements, we 
must not for all this regard these two as making, one 
and the other, exactly the same kind of contribu- 
tions to it. On the contrary their contributions are 
of very different character. The Anglo-Saxon is 
not so much, as I have just called it, one element of 
the English language, as the foundation of it, the basis. 
All its joints, its whole articulation, its sinews and its 
ligaments, the great body of articles, pronouns, con- 
junctions, prepositions, numerals, auxiliary verbs, all 
smaller words which serve to knit together and bind the 
larger into sentences, these, not to spealr of the gram- 
matical structure of the language, are exclusively 
Saxon. The Latin may contribute its tale of bricks, 
yea, of goodly and pohshed hewn stones to the spiritual 
building, but the mortar, with all that holds and binds 
these together, and constitutes them into a house, is 
Saxon throughout. I remember Selden in his Table 
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Talk using another comparison ; but to the same effect : 
" If jon look upon the language spoken in the Saxon 
time, and the language spoken now, you will find 
the difference to be just as if a man had a cloalc 
which he wore plain in Queen Elizabeth's days, and 
since, here has put in a piece of red, and there a piece 
of blue, and here a piece of green, and there a piece 
of orauge-tawny. We borrow words from the French, 
Italian, Latin, as every pedantic man pleases," 

I believe .this to be the law which holds good in 
respect of all composite languages. However compo- 
site they may be, yet they are only so in regard of 
their words. There may be a medley of these, some 
coming from one quarter, some from another; but 
there is never a mixture of grammatical forms and in- 
flexions. One or other language entirely predominates 
here, and everything has to conform and subordinate 
itself to the laws of this ruling and ascendant language. 
The Anglo-Saxon is the riding language in our pres- 
ent English ; while that has thought good to drop its 
genders, even so the French substantives which come 
among us, miist also leave theirs behind them ; aa in 
in like manner the French verbs must renoimce their 
own conjugations, and adapt themselves to. ours.* 

" At the same time the secondary or superinduced 
language, -even while it is quite unable to force any of 
its forms on the language which receives its words, 
may yet compel that to renounce a portion of its own 
forms, by the impossibility of making them fit the 

' W. SoMegel {Indisehe Bthliothek, i. 284): Coeunt qnidem paul- 
laiim in novum corpus peregrins vocabula, sed gntmmatica lingua- 
rum, unde petitie fatA, ratio perit. 
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Hew comers ; and tlms it may eXert, although not a 
positive, yet a negative, inflaenee on the grammar of 
the other tongue. It. has been so, as is generally 
admitted, in the instance of our own. "When the 
English language was inundated by a vast influx of 
French words, few, if any, French forms were received 
into its grammar ; but the Saxon forms soon dropped 
away, because they did not suit the new roots ; and 
the genius of the language, from having to deal ivith 
the newly imported words in a rude state, was induced 
" e inflexions of the native ones. This for 
e led to the introduction of the s as the univer- 
sal termination of all plural nouns, which agreed with 
the usage of the French language, and was not alien 
from that of the Saxon, but was merely an estension 
of the termination of the ancient masculine to other 
classes of nouns,"* 

If any of you should wish to convince yourselves 
by aotiial experience, of the feet which I just now as- 
serted, namely that the radical constitution of the lan- 
guage is Saxon, I would say, Try to compose a sen- 
tence of ten words and no more on any subject you 
please, employing therein only words which are of a 
Latin derivation. You will find it impossible, or 
next to impossible, to do it ; whichever way you turn, 
some obstacle will meet you in the face. And while 
it is thus with the Latin, whole pages might be writ- 
ten, I do not say in philosophy or theology or upon 
any abstruser subject, but on familiar matters of com- 

♦ J. Grimm, quoted in the Philological Muttitm, toI. L p 667, 
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mon everyday life, in which every word should be of 
Saxon derivation, not one of Latin; and these, pages 
in -which with the exercise of a very little skill, all 
appearance of awkwardness and constraint should be 
avoided, so that it should never occur to the reader, 
unless otherwise- informed, that the writer had sub- 
mitted himself to this restraint and limitation in the 
words which he employed, and was only drawing them 
from one section of the English language. Sir Thomas 
Browne has given several long paragraphs so con- 
structed. Take for instance the following : " The first 
and foremost step to all good works is the dread and 
fear of the Lord of heaven and earth, which through 
the Holy Ghost enlighteneth the blindness of our sin- 
ful hearts to tread the ways of wisdom, and lead our 
feet into the land of blessing,"* This is not stiffer 
than the ordinary English of his time, I would sug- 
gest to you at yoiu leisure to make these two experi- 
ments. Endeavour first to compose a sentence of some 
length upon any possible subject, from which every 
word which the Saxon' has contributed to our tongue 
shall be rigidly excluded : you will find it, at least if I 
may judge by my own experience, wholly beyond 
your power. On the other hand with a little patience 
andingenuity you will be able to compose a connected 
narrative of any length you please into which no Latin 
word shall be admitted, in which none but Saxon shall 
be employed. 

While thus I bring before you the fact that it would 

* War^s, vol. i, p. 202. 
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be quite possible to write English, foregoing alto- 
gether the use of the Latin portion of the language, I 
would not have you therefore to conclude that this 
portion of the language is of little value, or that we 
could draw from the resources of our Teutonic tongue 
efficient substitutes for all the words which it has con- 
tributed to our glossary. I am persuaded that we 
could not; and, if we could, that it would not be de- 
sirable. I mention this, because tliere is sometimes a 
regret expressed that we have not kept our language 
more free from the admixture of Latin, a suggestion 
made that we should even now endeavour to keep 
under the Iiatin element of it, and remove it as far as 
possible out of sight, I remember Lord Brougham 
urging upon the students at Glasgow as a help to writ- 
ing good Enghsh, that they should soelc as far as pos- 
sible to rid their diction of long-t-ailed words in ' osity' 
and 'ation,' He plainly intended to indicate by this 
phrase all learned Latin words, or words derived from 
the Latin. This exhortation rests on a certain amount 
of truth ; no. doubt there were writers of a former age, 
Samuel Johnson in the last century, Cudworth and Sir 
Thomas Browne in the century preceding, who gave 
undue preponderance to the learned, or Latin, portion 
in our language ; and very much of its charm, of its 
homely strength and beauty, of its most popular and 
truest idioms, would have perished from it, had they 
succeeded in persuading others to write as they had 
written. 

But at the same time we could almost as ill do with- 
out this side of the language as the other. It repre- 
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sents and supplies as real needs as the other does. Phi- 
losophy and science and the arts of a high civiUzation 
find their utterance in the Latin words of our lan- 
guage, or, if not in the Latin, in the Greek, which for 
present purposes may be grouped witli them. How 
should they have found it in the other branch of our 
language, among a people who had never cultivated 
any of these ? And while it is undoubtedly of import- 
ance to keep this -within due bounds, and, c(xteris pari- 
hus, it will in general be advisable, when a Latin and 
a Saxon word offer themselves to our choice, to use 
the Saxon rather than the other, to speak of ' happi- 
ness' ratherthan 'felicity,' 'almighty' ratherthan 'om- 
mipotent,' a ' forerunner' ratherthana 'precursor,' still 
these latter must be regarded as much denizens in the 
language aa the former, no alien interlopers, but possess- 
ing the rights of citizenship as fully ps the most Saxon 
word of them all. One part of the language is not to 
be cultivated at the expense of the other ; the Saxon 
at the cost of the Latin, as httle as the Latin at the 
cost of the Saxon. "Both are indispensable; and 
speaking generally without stopping to distinguish as 
to subject, both are equally indispensable. Pathos, in 
situations which are homely, or at all connected with 
domestic affections, naturally moves by Saxon words. 
Lyrical emotion of every kind, which (to merit the 
name of lyrical) must be in the state of flux and reflux, 
or, generally, of agitation, also requires the Saxon 
element of our language. And why? Because the 
Saxon is the aboriginal element ; the basis and not the 
superstructure : consequently it comprehends aU the 
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ideas which are iiatuTal to the heart of man and to the 
elementary situations of life. And although the Latin 
often furnishes us with duplicates of these ideas, yet 
the Saxon, or monosyllabic part, has the advantage of 
precedency in our use and knowledge ; for it is the 
language of the nursery whether for rich or poor, in 
which gi'eat philological academy no toleration is given 
to words in 'osity' or 'ation.' There is therefore a 
great advantage, aa rcgai'ds the consecration to our 
feehngs, settled by usage and custom upon the Saxon, 
stiunds in the mixed yam of our native tongue.. And 
universally, this may be remarked — that wherever the 
passion of a poem is of that sort which tises, presumes, 
or postulates the ideas, without seeking to extend them, 
Saxon will be the ' cocoon' (to speak by the language 
applied to silk- worms), which the poem spins for itself. 
But on the other hand, where the motion of the feel- 
ing is 5y and trough the ideas, where (as in religious 
or meditative poetry — Young's, for instance, or Cow- 
per's), the pathos creeps and kindles underneath the 
very tissues of the thinking, there the Latin will pre- 
dominate ; and so much so that, whilst the fiesh, the 
blood, and the muscle, will be often almost exclusively 
Latin, the articulations only, or hinges of connection, 
will be Anglo-Saxon."* 

I do not know where we could find a happier exam- 
ple of the preservation of the golden mean in this mat- 
ter than in our authorized Version of the Bible. One 
of the chiefesfc among the minor and secondary bless- 

' De Qiiincey, On Wordtworih. 
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ings wHch tliat Version has conferred on the nation or 
nations drawing spiritual life from -it, — a blessing not 
small in itself but only small by comparison with the 
infinitely higher blessings whereof it is the vehicle to 
them, — ^is the happy wisdom, the instinctive tact with 
which its authors have steered between any futile mis- 
chievous attempt to ignore the full rights of the Latin 
part of the language on the one side, and on the other 
any burdening of their Version with such a multitude 
of learned Latin terras as should carise it to forfeit ita 
homely character, and shut up great portions of it 
from the understanding of plain and unlearned men. 
There is a remarkable confession to this effect, to the 
wisdom, in fact, which guided them from above, to the 
providence that overruled their work, an honorable 
acknowledgment of the immense superiority in this re- 
spect of our English Version over the Eomish or Douay, 
made by one now unhappily familiar with the latter, as 
onco he was with our own. One of those who has for- 
saken the commimion of the English Church has exprest 
himself in deeply touching tones of lamentation over all, 
which in forsaking our translation, he feels himself to 
have foregone and.lost. These are bis words : " Who 
will not say that the uncommon beauty and marvellous 
English of the Protestant Bible is not one of the great 
strongholds of heresy in this country? It Hvesonthe 
car, like a music that can never be forgotten, like the 
sound of church bells, which the convert hardly knows 
how he can forego. Its fehcities often seem to be 
almost things rather than mere words. It is part of 
the national mind, and the anchor of national serious- 
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ness The memory of tlio dead passes into it. The po- 
tent traditions of childhood are stereotyped in its verses. 
The power of all the griefs and trials of a man is 
hidden beneath its words. It is the representative of 
his best moments, and all that there has been about 
him of soft and gentle, and pure and penitent and 
good, speaks to him for ever out of his English Bible. 
. . . . It is his sacred thing, which doubt has 
never dimmed, and controversy never soiled. In the 
length and breadth of the land there is not a Protest- 
ant with one spark of religiousness about him, whose 
spiritual biography is not in his Saxon Bible."* 

Such are hia tonching words ; and certainly one has 
only to compare this version of ours with the Douay, 
and the far greater excellence of our own reveals itself 
at once. I am not speaking now in respect of supe- 
rior accuracy of scholarship ; nor yet of the absence of 
by-ends, of all turning and twisting the translation to 
support certain doctrines ; nor yet do I allude to the 
fact that one translation is from the original Greek, the 
other only from the Latin, and thus the translation of 
a translation, often reproducing the mistakes of that 
translation ; but, putting aside all considerations such 
as these, I would now speak only of the superiority of 
the diction in which the meaning, be it correct or in- 
correct, is conveyed to English readers. I open the 
Bouay version at Gal .v. 19, where the long list of the 
"works of the flesh," and "fruit of the Spirit," is 
given. But what could a mere English reader make 

* DiMin Seiiiew, Jam, 1853. 
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of words such aa tliese — ' impudicity,' 
' comesaations,' ' longanimity,' all whicli occur in that 
passage? while our Version has for 'impudicity' 'wan- 
tonness,' for 'ebrieties' 'drunkenness,' for 
tions' 'revellings,' for 'longanimity' 'long- 
Or set over against one another such phrases aa these, 
in the Douay, 'the exemplars of the celestials' (Heb. 
ix. 23), but in ours, ' the patterns of things in the he: 
ens.' Or suppose if, instead of the words which we 
read at Heb. xiiL 16, namely, "to do good and to com- 
municate forget not ; for with such sacriflces Glod is 
well pleased," we read as follows, which are the words 
of the Douay, " Beneficence and communication do not 
forget; for with such hosts God is promerited"? — who 
does not feel how great and enduring our loss would 
have been, how it would have searched into the whole 
rehgious hfe of our people, if the translation used by 
■ them had been composed in such Latin-English aa 
this? 

There was indeed something still deeper than love 
of sound and genuine Enghsh at work in our trans- 
lators, whether they were conscious of it, or no, which 
hindered them from sending the Scriptures to liieir fel- 
low-countrymen dressed out in a semi-Latin garb. The 
Beformation, which they were in this translation so 
mightily strengthening and confirming, was just a 
throwing off, on the part of the Teutonic nations, of 
that everlasting pupilage in which Rome would have 
held them ; an assertion at length that they were come 
to fall age, and that not through her, but directly 
through Christ, they would address themselves unto 
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God. The use of the Latin language as the language of 
worship, as the language in which the Scripturea might 
alone be read, had been the great badge of servitude, 
even as the Latin habits of thought and feeling which 
it promoted had been the great helps to the continu- 
ance of this servitude, through long ages. It lay deep 
then in the very nature of their cause that the He- 
formers should develop the Saxon, or essentially na- 
tional, element in the language ; while it was just as 
natural tba,t the Douay translators, if they must tmns- 
late the Scriptures into English at all, should yet 
translate them into such English as should bear the 
nearest possible resemblance to the Latin Vulgate, 
which Rome with a very deep wisdom of this world 
would gladly have seen as the ouly one in the hands 
of the faithful. 

Let me again, however, recur to the fact that what 
our Beformers did in this matter they did without ex- 
aggeration; even as they had shown the same wise 
moderation in higher matters. They gave to the Latin 
side of the language its rights, though they would not 
suffer it to encroach upon and usurp those of the Teu- 
tonic part of the language. It would be difficult not 
. to believe, even if all outward signs said not the same 
thing, that there are great things in store for the one 
language of Europe which is thus the connecting link 
. the North and the South ; between the lan- 
i spoken by the Teiitonic nations of the North 
and by the Eomance nations of the South; — which 
holds on to both, which partakes of both ; which is aa 
a middle term between both. It has been often thought 
2 
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that the English Church, being ia like maimer douhle- 
fronted, looking on the one aide toward Home, being 
herself truly Catholic, looking, on the other toward the 
Protestant communions, being herself also protesting 
and reformed, may yet have a great part in the Prov- 
idence of Grod to play for the reconcding of a divided 
Oliristendora. And if this ever should be so, if, in spite 
of our sins and unwortiiiness, so blessed a task should 
be in store for us, it will not be a small help and 
assistance thereunto, that, the language in wMch her 
mediation will have to he effected is one wherein both 
parties may claim their own, in which neither will feel 
that it is receiving the adjudication of a stranger, of 
one who must be an alien from its deeper thoughts and 
habits, because an alien from its words, but a language 
in which both recognize very much of that which is 
deepest and most precious of their own. 

Nor is this merit which I have just claimed for our 
English the mere dream and fancy of patriotic .vanity. 
The scholar who in our days is most profoundly ac- 
quainted with the great group of the Gothic languages 
in Europe, and a passionate lover, if ever there were 
such, of his native German, I mean Jacob Grimm, has 
expressed himself very nearly to the same effect, has 
given the palm over all to our English in words which 
you will not grudge to hear quoted, and with which I 
shall bring this lecture to a close. After ascribing to 
it " a veritable power of espTession, auch as perhaps 
iiever stood at the command of any other language of 
men," he goes on to say, "Its highly spiritual genius, 
and wonderfully happy development and condition. 
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have been the result of a surprisingly intimate union 
of the two noblest languages in modei'n Europe, the 
Teutonic and the Romance. It is well Imown in what 
relation these two stand to one another in the English 
tongue ; the former supplying in far larger propor- 
tion the material groundwork, the latter the spiritual 
conceptions. In tmtli the English language, which by 
no mere accident has produced and upborne the great- 
est and most predominant poet of modem times, as dis- 
tinguished from the ancient classical poetry (I can, of 
course, only mean Shakespeare), may with all right be 
called a world-language ; and like the English people 
appears destined hereafter to prevail with a sway more 
extensive even than its present over all the portions of 
the globe. Eor in wealth, good sense, and closeness 
of structure no other of the languages at this day 
spoken deserves to be compared with it — not even our 
German, which is torn, even as we are torn, and must 
first sliake off many defects, before it can enter boldly 
into competition with the EngHsh,* 

' Uelter den Ursprimg der Sprache, Berlin, 1851, p. 135. 
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Ir is not for nothing that we speak of some hm- 
guages as living, of others as dead. These epithets 
are not severally mero synonyms for 'spoken' and 
' unspoken,' however we very often esteem them no 
more. Some langaages are hving, or alive, in quite a 
different and in a much higher sense than this ; show- 
ing themselves to be so by many iufallible proofe, by 
motion, growth, acquisition, loss, progress, and decay. 
A living language is one in which a vital formative 
energy is still at work ; a dead language is one in which 
this has ceased. A living language is one which is in 
the course of actual evolution ; which is appropriating 
and assimilating to itself what it anywhere finds con- 
genial to its own life, multiplying its resources, increas- 
ing its wealth ; which at the same time is casting off 
useless and cumbersome forms, dismissing from its 
vocabulary words of which it iinds no use, rejecting 
from itself by a re-active energy the foreign and heteroge ■ 
neous, which may for a while have been forced upon it. 
I would not assert that in the process of all this it does 
not make mistakes ; in the desire to simplify it may 
let go distinctions which were not useless, and which 
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it would have been better to retain ; its acquisitions 
are not all gains ; it sometimes rejects words as worth- 
less, or suffers words to die ont, whidi were most wor- 
thy to bave lived. So far as it does this its life is an 
Tinhealthy one; there are here signs of decay and 
death beginning ; but still it lives, and even these 
misgrowtbs and misformations are themselves the ut- 
terances and evidences of life. A dead language, tie 
Latin for instance, is as incapable of losing as it is of 
gaining. We may know it better; but it can never 
be more nor lesa in itself than it has been for hundreds 
of years. 

Our own language is of course a living language 
still ; it is therefore gaining and losing ; it is a tree in 
which the vital sap is yet working, ascending from its 
roots into its branches ; and as this works, new leaves 
are being put forth by it, old are dropping away and 
and dying. I propose for the subject of my present 
lecture to consider some of the evidences of this its 
present life. As I took for the subject of my first lec- 
ture the actual proportions in which the several ele- 
ments of our composite English are now found in it, 
so I shall take for the subject of this, the sources from 
which the English language has enriched its vocabu- 
lary, the periods at which it has made its chief addi- 
tions, the ckaracler of the additions which at different 
perioda it has made, and the motives which induced it 
to seek them. 

I had occasion to mention in that lecture, and indeed 
I dwelt for some time on the fact, that the core, the 
radical consfitntion of our language, is Anglo-Saxon ; 
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SO that, composite or. mingled as it must freely be al- 
lowed to be, it is only such in respect of its words, 
not in respect of its construction, inflexions, or geuer 
ally its grammatical forms. These are all of one piece 
and whatever of new has come in has been compelled 
to conform iteelf to these. The framework is English 
(inly a part of the filling in is otherwise ; and of this 
filling in, of these its comparatively more recent acces- 
sions, I now propose to speak. 

The first great augmentation by foreign words of 
our vocabulary was a consequence, although not an 
immediate one, of the battle of Hastings, and of tlie 
Norman domination which Duke William's victory es- 
tablished in our land. And here let me say in respect 
of that victory, in contradiction to the sentimental re- 
grets of Thierry and others, and with the fullest ac- 
knowledgment of the present miseries which it entailed 
on the Saxon race, that it was really the maldng of 
England. God never showed more plainly that He 
had great things in store for the people which should 
occupy this EngHsh soil, than when he brought that 
aspiring Norman race among us. At the same time 
the actual interpenetration of our Anglo-Saxon with 
any large amount of Fi-ench words did not fmd place 
till very considerably later than this event, however it 
was a consequence of it. Some French words we 
find very soon after j but in the main the two streams 
of language continued for a long while separate and 
apart, even as the two nations remained aloof, a con- 
quering and a conquered, and neither forgetting the 
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Time however softened the mutual autipathies. The 
Norman, shut out from France, began more and more 
to feel that England was his home and sphere. The 
Saxon, recovering little by little from the extreme de- 
pression 'Which had ensued on his defeat * became 
every day a more important element of the new Eng- 
lish nation wliich was gradually forming from the 
coalition of the two races. His language partooh of 
his elevation. It was no longer the badge of inferiori- 
ty. French was no longer the only language in which 
a gentleman could speaJc, or in which a poet could 
sing. At the same time the Saxon, now passing into 
the English language, required a vast addition to its 
vocabulary, if it were to serve all the needs of those 
who were willing to employ it now. How much was 
there of high culture, how many of the arts of life, of 

* We mtty trace, I f hint, a permanent record of this depression in 
tlie fact that a vast number of Teutonic words, which have a noble 
and augoBt sense in the kindred language of Germany, and evident- 
ly had onee enoh in the Anglo-Saxon, have forfeited this in whole 
or in part, have been contented to take a lower place, while, in 
most instimces, a, word of the Latin moiety of the langnage bas as- 
sumed the place which they bare yocated. Thus ' tapfer' ia valiant, 
courageous, but ' dapper' ia only spruce or smart ; ' pntchtig' which 
means prond, magaiflcent, has dwindled into 'pretty j' ' taufen' being 
to baptize, only appears with us as 'to dip ;' 'weinen' is honest 
weeping in German, it is only ' whining' with ua ; ' daoh' ia any roof 
whatever, but ' thatci' is only a straw roof for us ; ' banm' ia a liv- 
ing tree, while ' beam' la only a piece of dead timber ; in ' horn-beam,' 
oaeof our traea, 'beam' atill keeps it* earlier nae. 'Hant'iaBbln, 
but its Engiish representative is 'hide,' skin, that is, of abeaat. 
' Stub!,' a seat or chair, is degraded into ' stool ;' wbile ' graben' is 
no longer to dig, bnt only to ' grub.' And this list might be 
very largely increased. 
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its refined pleasures, which had been strange to Saxon 
men, and had therefore found no utterance in Saxon 
words. All this it was sought to supply from the 
French. 

I consider the great period of the incoming of 
French words into the English language to have been 
when the Korman nobility were exchanging their own 
language for the English ; and I should be disposed 
with Tyrwhitt to believe ihat there is much exaggera- 
tion in attributing the great influx of these into Eng- 
lish to one man's influence, namely to Chaucer's.* 
Doubtless he did much ; he fell in with, and furthered 
a tendency already existing. But to suppose that the 
greater number of French vocables which he employed 
in his poems had never been employed before, had 
been hitherto unfamiliar to English ears, is to suppose 
that his poems must have presented to his contempo- 
raries an. absurd patchwork of two languages, and 
leav^ it impossible to explain how he should at once 
have become the popular poet of our nation. 

That Chaucer largely developed the language in this 
direction is indeed plain. We have only to compare 
'i with that of another great master of the 



* Thus Alexanier Gil, head-master of St. Paul's Bchool, in his 
Imok, Loganoinia ^iiglica, 1621, Preface; Hue usque peregrinie 
voces iu lingua Anglici inaudit^. Tandem circa annum 1400 Gal" 
fridus Chanceras, infanato omine, vocabulis Gallioia et Latinls poe- 
sln suam famosam reddidit. The wbole passage, which is too long 
to quote, as iadeed the whole hook, ia curious. Gil was an earnest 
odTocate of phonetic spelling, and has adopted it in all his English 
quotations in this boolc. 
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tongue, his cotemporary Wiolif, to perceive how much 
more his diction is satui-ated with French words than 
is that of the Reformer. We may note too that a great 
many which he and others employed, and as it were 
proposed for admission, were not finally allowed and 
received, so that no doubt they were here in excess,* 
At the same time this can be regarded as no condem- 
nation of their attempt ; it was only by actual expe- 
rience that it could be proved whether the language 
wanted those words or not, whether it could absorb 
them into itself, and assimilate them with all that it 
already was and had ; or did not require, and would 
therefore in due time reject and put them away. And 
the same will happen in every attempt to transplant 
on a large scale the words of one language into an- 
other. Some win take root ; others will not, but after 
a longer or briefer period will wither and die. Thus 
I observe in Chaucer such li'rench words as these, 
' misericorde,' 'malure' (malheur), 'penible,' 'gipon, 
'pierrie' for 'precious stones;' none of which have 
been permanently incorporated in our tongue. As lit- 
tle has ' creansur,' which Wiclif (2 Kin. 4. 1) employs 
for creditor, held its place. It ia curious to mark other 



* We may observe exactly tlie Esme in PlantnB ; a mnltitnfle or 
Greet words are used by him, which the Latin language did not 
want, and therefore refused to take up ; thus ' cleptii,' ' danista,' 
' harpagare,' ' nanclcms,' ' strategns,' ' morologus,' ' malaoue,' ' sy- 
oophantia' [so 'ecymnus' by Lucretius], none of which, I believe, are 
employed except by Lim ; yet only experience could show that they 
were superfluous ; and at the epoch of Latin literature in which he 
lived it was well done to put them on trial. 
2* 
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of these Frencli adoptions keeping their ground to a 
Tery much later day, and yet finally extruded from 
the language : seeming to liave taken firm root, they 
have yet withered away in the end. Thus has it been 
for example with 'rivage,' 'jouissanee,' 'aecoil'(ac- 
cueillir), ' sell ' ( — saddle), all occurring in Spenser ; 
with ' esperance,' ' orgillous' (= orgueilleux), ' ron- 
deur,' in Shakespeare. 'Maugrc,' 'congie,' 'mot,' 
' devoir,' were English once ; when we employ them 
now, it is with the sense that we are using foreign 
words. The same is trnjfe of 'dnlce,' ' aigredoulce' 
( soTirsweet), of ' mur' for wall, of the verb ' to cass' 
(all in Holland), of ' volupty' (Sir T. Elyot), ' volunty' 
(Evelyn), ' medisanee' (Montagu), ' petit' (South), 
' eloign' (Hackett), this last surviving stiU in the heau- 
tiful, now only provincial word, though formerly em- 
ployed by Chaucer,- 'ellinge,' that is, lonely, melan- 
choly, separated from friends.* 

We have seen when the great influx of- French 
words took place — that is, from the time of the Con- 
qiiest, although scantily and feebly at the first, to that 
of Chaucer. With him our literature and language 
had made a burst, which they were nqt able to main- 
tain. He was as some warm bright day in the very 
early spring, which seems to say that the winter is 
over and gone ; the promise of which, however, is de- 
ceitful ; the full bursting and blossoming of the spring- 

* Let me here observe once for all that in adding the name of an 
author, wWch I shall often do, to a word, I do not mean to affirm 
tliat the word is in any way peenliar to him. ; although in some 
cases it may b* bo ; but only that he h one authority for its use. 
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time are yet far off. That struggle mth France which 
wMch began so gloriously, but ended so disastrously, 
even -with the loss of our whole ill-wori dominion 
there, the savagery of our wars of the Roses, wars 
which were a legacy bequeathed to us by that miright- 
eous conquest, leave a great blant in our literai-y his- 
tory, nearly a century during which very little was 
done for the cultivation of our native tongue, during 
which it could, have made few important accessions to 
its wealth. Lydgate is the most important name in this 
period ; but ^V^arton's j udgment about him is certainly 
too favorable. 

A time however was coming when we were about 
to receive largely from the Latin, and this by way of 
direct importation from it, and not aa before, Latin 
words, which were ^French before they were English, 
and only as ^French reached us. The revival of learn- 
ing, the period of a familiar re-acquaintance with the 
great master-pieces of ancient literature, was naturally 
tlie period when this would be. This revival of learn- 
ing, which found place somewhat earlier in Italy, 
where it had its birth, than with ua, extended to Eng- 
land and was operative here during the reigns of 
Henry the Eighth and his immediate successors. Dur- 
ing this period, Latin words came into the laaguage 
not by single adoption, as with later writers, but in 
floods. Thus Puttenh^n, a writer of Queen Eliza- 
beth's reign, who in 1589 published an Art of English 
Poeti-y, gives a long list of words which he states to 
have been of quite recent introduction into the lan- 
guM'e. Some of them are Greek, a few French and 
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Italian, but very far the most are Iiatin. I -ffill not 
give you his whole catalogue, but some specimena 
from it ; it is difficult to understand in regard of some 
of these how the language should have managed to do 
without them so long ; 'method,' 'methodical,' 'func- 
tion,' ' numerous,' ' penetrate,' ' penetrable,' ' indig- 
nity,' ' savage,' ' scientific,' ' deUneation,' ' dimension'—- 
all which he notes to have recently come up ; so too 
'idiom,' 'significative,' 'compendious,' 'prolix,' 'hgur- 
ative,' 'inveigle,' 'metrical.' All these he adduces 
with praise ; others upon which he bestows equal 
commendation have not held their ground, as 'pkca- 
tion,' ' numerosity,' ' harmonical,' Of those noveltiea 
which he disallowed, in some cases, as in the words, 
'fecundity,' 'implete,' 'attemptat' ('attentat'), he only 
anticipated the decision of a later day ; while others 
which he disallowed no less, as ' audacious,' ' compati- 
ble,' ' egregious,' have maintained their ground. These 
too have done the same; 'despicable,' 'destruction,' 
'homicide,' 'obsequious,' 'ponderous,' 'portentous,' 
'prodigious,' ail which another writer a little earlier 
condemns as " inkhorn terms, smelHng too much of 
the Latin." 

It is curious to observe the "words of art" as he 
calls them, which Philemon Holland, a voluminous 
translator at the end of the sixteenth and beginning 
of the seventeenth century, counts it needful to 
explain in a sort of glossary which he prefixes to his 
translation of Pliny's Natural History,^ 1601. One 

* Beaidea this work be translnted the whole of Plutarch's Mo- 
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can hardly at the present day understand kow any 
person -who would care to read tlie boot at all would 
find any difficulty wllh words like the following, 
'acrimony,' 'austere,' 'bulb,' 'consolidate,' 'debility,' 
'dose,' 'ingredient,' 'opiate,' 'propitious,' 'symptom,' 
all which as novelties he carefully explains. Some of 
the words in his glossary, it is true, are harder and 
more technical than these ; but the vast proportion of 
them present no more difficulty than those which I 
have a 



ralla, Htj, Snetonins, Aianilaniis Marcellinus, and possibly other 
claasical autliors. His works make a part of Hie library of dullnees 
in Pope's Dvnciad: 

" Be Ljra there a drsadfol front extends, 
Ana lii^re the groaning aholvES FhHeintn bends." 

Butliis books are amine of genuiae idiomatic Englisli, negleoteii 
by moat of our lesioograplierE, wrought to a conaiderable extent 
and witli great advantage by BicJiardson ; yet capable, aa it aoems 
to me, of yielding raach more in . illustration of the laagnage than 
they yet have yieldeti. 

* And so too in French it is surpriaing to find of how late intro- 
duotion are many words, which it seemB aa if the language conld 
never have done without. ' Deaintfiresisement,' ' exactitude,' ' Ba^^a- 
oite,' ' bravoure,' were not introduced till late in the Beventeenth 
century. ' Eenaisaance,' ' emportement,' ' d^sagrlment,' were all 
recent in 1675 (Bouhours) ; ' indevot,' ' intolfrance,' ' impardonnable,' 
' irr^ligieux' were struggling into allowance at the and of the sot- 
enteeath Qcntury, and were not established till the beginning of the 
eighteeath ; 'inadienx' waa invented by Malherbe ; ' ft'Ivolitfe' does 
not appear la the earlier editions of the XHcMonary of the .Academy. 
The Abb^ de St Pierre was tbe first to employ ' bienfaiaanoG,' the 
elder Balzac 'fcllciter,' Sarra.'sia 'burlesque.' Mad. de Sevignfi 
cries ont against her daughter for employing' efferveacenoe' in a let- 
ter. (Comment dites-vons cela, ma flile! Toili un mot dout je 
n'avftiB jamais ou! parler.) 'Demagogue' was first hazarded by 
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The period during which thia naturalization of 
Latin words in the English langiiage was going ac- 
tively forward, may be said to have continued for 
about a century or more. It first received a check 
from the coming np of French tastes, fashions, and 
habits of thought with the Restoration of Charles the 
Second. The writers already formed liefore that pe- 
riod, such as Cudworth and Barrow, atill continued to 
write their stately sentences, Latin in structure, and 
Latin in diction, but not so those of a younger genera- 
tion. We may say of this influx of Latin that it left 
the language immensely increased in copiousness, with 
greatly enlarged capabilities, but perhaps somewhat 
burdened, and not always able to move gracefully 
under the weight of its new acquisitiona ; for as Dry 
den has somewhere truly said, it is easy enough to 
acquire foreign words, but to know what to do with 
them after you have acquired, is the difficulty. It 
might have received indeed most serious injury, if all 
the words which the great writers of this the Latin 
period of our language employed, and so proposed as 

Brasuet, and. wbb counted so bold tbat it was long before any ren- 
tured to follow Ilim in ita use. Somewhat earlier Montaigne had. 
introduced ' diYersion' and ' enf an tillage,' though not without 
being rebuked by co temporaries on the score of the last. 'Con- 
vertisseuc' 'was born of those batoful efforts to convert tlie French 
Proteatants at so mncb a head | one who undertook this on a large 
scale being so called. Caron gave to the languag-e ' avant-propos,' 
Ronsard ' aviditb,' Joachim Dubellay ' patrle,' Denis Sauvage 'juris- 
consul te,' and Etleune first brought in, apologising at the same time 
for the boldness of it, ' analogic.' (Si les oriellea fraotoiaes peuvent 
porter ee mot.) 
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candidates for admission into it, had received the 
stamp of popular allowance. 

But happily it was not so; it was here, as.it had 
been before with the French importations; the re- 
active powers of the language, enabling it to throw off 
that which was foreign to it, did not . fail to display 
themselves now, as they had done then. The number 
of unsuccessful candidates for admission into, and per- 
manent naturalization in, the language during this pe- 
riod, is enormous ; and one must say that in almost 
all instances where the alien aet has been enforced, 
the sentence of exclusion was a just one ; it was such 
as the circumstances of the case abundantly bore out. 
Either the words were not idiomatic, or were not 
intelhgible, or were not needed, or looked ill, or 
sounded ill, or some other valid reason existed against 
them. A lover of his native tongue will tremble to 
think what that tongue would have become, if all the 
vocables from the Latin and the Greelt which were 
then introduced or endorsed by illustrious names, had 
been admitted on the strength of their recommenda- 
tion ; if ' torve'' and ' tctric' (Fuller), ' cecity' (Hooker), 
'lepid'and ' aufflaminate' (Barrow), 'stultiloquy,' 'im- 
morigerous,' 'clancular,' 'ferity,' ' hj^eraapist' (all in 
Jeremy Taylor), if ' dyscolous' (Poxe), ' moliminously' 
(Oudworth), ' immarceseible' (Bishop Hall), 'arride' 
(ridiculed by Een Jonson), with the hundi-eds of 
other words like these, and even more monstrous than 
some of these, not to speak of such Italian as ' leggiad- 
rous' (Beaumont, Psyche), had not been rejected and 
dkallowed by the true instinct of the national mind. 
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A great many too were allowed and adopted, but 
not exactly in the shape m ■which they first were intro- 
duced among us ; they were made to drop their for- 
eigu termination, or otherwise their foreign appear- 
ance, to conform themselves to English ways, and 
only so were finally incorporated into the great family 
of Enghsh. words * Thus ' pantomimi' (Lord Bacon) 
soon became 'pantomimes;' 'atomi' (Lord Brooke) 
' atoms ;'. ' epocha' (Dryden, and used as late as South) 
became 'epoch;' 'caricatura' (Sir T. Brown) 'carica- 
ture ;' ' effigies' and ' statua' (both in Shakespeare) 
'effigy' and 'statue;' not otherwise 'pyramis' and 
'pyramides,' which also are forms employed by him, 
became 'pyramid' and 'pyramids;' 'colone' (Burton) 
' clown ;' ' apostata' (Massinger) became ' apostate ;' 
' despota' (Foxe) ' despot ;' ' mummia' (Webster) 
' mummy ;' ' synonyma' (Milton, prose) ' synonyms ;' 
' galaxiaa' (Foxe) ' galaxy ;' and ' heros' (H. More) 
'hero.' Nor can that slight but widely extended 
change of ' innocency,' ' indolency,' ' teraperancy,' 
and the large family of words with similar termina- 
tion, into 'innocence,' 'indolence,' 'temperance' and 
the like, be regarded otherwise than as part of the 
same process. The same has gone on with words 
from other languages, as from the Italian and the 
Spanish; thus 'banditto' (Shakespeare) becomes 'ban- 
dit;' 'princessa' (Hacket) 'princess;' 'scaramucha' 



• J. Grimm {Worterliuch, p. xxVi.) : Fallt Ton uugetiiljr ein 
fremdeswort indenlirunneiieiner sprache, so wirdeseo langedarin 
umgetrieben, bis es ihre farbe nnnimmt, nnd aelner fremden art znm 
trotae wie ein heimlsclies anssieht. 
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(Dryden) ' scaramouch ;' ' caprichio' becomes first 
'eapricli' (Butler), then ' caprice ;' ' ambuscado,' 
ricado,' 'renegado,' 'hunicano' (all in 
' brocado' (Hackluyt), drop their foreign terminations, 
and severally become 'ambuscade,' 'barricade,' 'rene- 
gade,' ' hurricane,' ' brocade.' Other alight modifica- 
tions of speUiug, not in the termination, but in , the 
body of a word, will indicate in like manner its more 
entire incorporation into the EngHsh language. Thus 
' restoration' was at first spelt ' restauration ;' and so 
long as ' vicinage' was spelt ' voisinage,' as by Bishop 
Sanderson, or 'mirror' 'miroir,' as by Fuller, they 
eould scarcely bo said to be those pnrely English 
words which now they are. 

Here and there even .at this late period of the lan- 
guage awkward foreign words will be recast through- 
out into a more Enghsh mould ; ' chirurgeon' will 
become 'surgeon;' 'squinancy' will become first 
'squinzey' (J. Taylor), and then 'quinsey;' 'pork- 
pisce' (Spenser), that is 'sea-hog,' or 'hog-fish,' will 
be 'porpesse,' and then 'porpoise,' as it is now. In, 
other words the attempt will be made, but it will tie 
now too late to be attended with success. ' Physiog- 
nomy' wiU not give place to ' visnomy,' even though 
Spenser and Shakespeare employ this briefer form ; 
nor ' hippopotamus' to ' hippodame,' even at 
bidding. In like manner the attempt to 
' avant-eourier' in the shape of ' vancurrier' has faded. 

Looking at this process of the reception of foreign 
words, and afterwards their assimilation to our own, 
and the great number of words in which this work 
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has been accomplished, we nmy trace, I think, as was 
to be expected, a certain conformity between the gen- 
ius of our institutiona and that of our language. As 
it is the very character of our institutions to repel 
none, but rather to afford a'shelter and a refuge to aH, 
from whatever quarter they come, and after a while 
longer or shorter all the strangers and incomers have 
been incorporated into the English nation, -within one 
or two generations have forgotten that they were ever 
any other than members of it, retaining no other remin- 
iscence of their foreign extraction than some shght dif- 
ference of name, and that often disappearing or having 
disappeared, exactly so has it been with the English 
language. None has been less exclusive ; none has 
stood less upon niceties; none has thrown open ite 
arms wider, with a greater confidence, a confidence jus- 
tified by experience, that it could make truly its own, 
assimilate and subdue to itself, whatever it thought 
good to receive into its bosom. 

These are the two great enlargements from without 
of onr vocabulary. All other arc minor and subordi- 
nate. Thus that introduction of jPrench tastes by Charles 
the Second and his courtiers, returning from exUe, to 
which I have just adverted, though it rather modified 
the structure of our sentences than the elements of oiu- 
vocabulary, gave us some new words. In one of Dry- 
den's plays. Marriage d la Mode, a lady fuH of affecta- 
tion is introduced, who is always employing French 
idioms in preference to English, French words rather 
than native. ■ It is not a little curious that of these 
which are thus put into her mouth to render her ridi- 
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onions not a few are now excellent English, and have 
nothing far sought or affected about them — so often 
does it prove that what is laughed at in the beginning, 
is by all admitted and allowed at the last. For esara- 
ple, to speak of a person being in the ' good graces' of 
another has nothing in it ridiculous now ; nor yet have 
the words 'repartee,' 'embarrass,' 'chagrin,' 'grimace;' 
which all must plainly have been both novel and af- 
fected at the time when Dryden wrote. ' Fougue' and 
' friaseheur,' which he himself employed— who, it is 
true, was not a frequent offender in this way— have 
not been justified by the same Success. 

Nor can it be said that this adoption and naturaliza- 
tion of foreign words ever ceases in a language. ThoTC 
are periods, as we have seen, when this goes forward 
much more largely than at others ; when a language 
throws open, as it were, its doors, and welcomes 
strangers with an especial freedom ; but there is never 
a time, when one by one these, foreigners and strangers 
are not stepping into it. We do not for the most part 
observe the fact, at least not while it is actually doing. 
The great innovator Time manages his innovations so 
dexterously, spreads them over such vast periods, and 
therefore brings them about so gradually, that often, 
while effecting the mightiest changes, he seems to us to 
be effecting none at all. 

It is indeed well nigh impossible to conceive any- 
thing more gradual than the steps by which a foreign 
word is admitted into the full rights of an Enghsh 
one ; and thus the process of its incoming often eluded 
our notice altogether. It appears to me that we may 
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best understand tliis, by fixing our attention upon 
some single word, which at this very moment is in the 
course of becoming Engliali. I know no better exam- 
ple than the French word ' prestige' wiH aiford. ' Pres- 
tige' manifestly suppliea a want in our tongue ; it ex- 
presses something which no single word in English 
could express; which eonld only be expressed by a 
long circumlocution ; being that moral influence which 
past successes, as the pledge and promise of future 
ones, breed. The word has thus naturally come to be 
of very frequent use by good English writers ; for they 
do not feel that in employing it, they are deserting as 
good or a better word of their own. At first all used 
it avowedly as French, writing it in italics to indicate 
this. At the present moment some writers do so still, 
some do not ; that is, some regard it still as French, 
others consider that it has now become English, and 
obtained an English settlement.* Gradually the num- 
ber of those who write it in itahcs will become fewer 
and fewer, tiU they cease altogether. It will then only 
need that the accent should he shifted, in obedience to 
the tendencies of the Enghsh language, from tlie sec- 
ond syllable to the first, and that instead of ' prestige ' 

* We may see sometliing of the same process !n Greek words 
whieh were licing incorporated in the Latin. Thus Cicero writes 
dvrkoSs; (Acad. ii. 39, 133), but Sececa I^Ep. 122), ' antipodGS.' 
The word for Cicero was still Greek, while fn the period that elapsed 
lietweeft blm and Seneca, it had heoome Latin. Exactly in the same 
way ' criterion' was so little felt to lie an English word in the time 
at Jeremy Taylor, that liewriteB it npiT'^piov. I think also that he 
writes not ' aeTOe.'butiijifAi]. 
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it should be pronounced ' prestige,' and its naturaliza- 
tion will be complete, I have little doubt that in twenty 
years it will be so pronounced by the great body of 
well educated Englishmen, and that our present pro- 
nunciation will pass away m the same manner as 
' oblc^e,' once universal, has past away, and given 
place to ' obKge.'* 

Let me here observe in passing that the process of 
.throwing the accent of a word back, by way of com- 
pleting the naturalizatiou of it, is one which we may 
note constantly going forward in our language. ITms 
while Chaucer accentuates sometimes ' natiire,' he also 
accentuates elsewhere ' nature,' while sometimes ' vir- 
tue' at other times ' virtue ; ' ' ^ay' was ' essay' with . 
Dryden ; he closes a heroic line with the word, as Pope 
does with ' barrier,' therefore pronounced ' barrier' by 
him. 

Greek and Latin words also we still continue to 
adopt, although now not any longer in masses, but 
only one by one. With the lively interest which al- 
ways has been felt in classical studies among us, and 
which wUl continue to be felt, so long as any greatness 
and nobleness survive in our land, it must needs be 
that accessions from these quarters would never cease 
altogether. I do not refer here to purely scientific 
terms ; these, so long as they continue such, and do 



' See in Coleridge's Table TaZ^.p. 3, the story of JoliaKemlile's 
stately correction of the Prince of Wales for adhering to the earlier 
pronnnoiation ' obleege' — " It will become your roynl mouth better 
to say oblige." 
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not pass over the threshold of Uie science or sciences 
for the use of which they were invented, being never 
heard on the lipa, or employed in the writings, of aiiy 
others but the cnltivatora of these sciences, have no 
right to be properly called words at all. They are a 
Idnd of shorthand of the science, or algebraic notation ; 
and will not find place in a rightly constituted diction- 
ary of the language, but rather bx a technical dictionary 
apart by themselves. Of these, compelled by the ad- 
vances of physical science, we have coined multitiidea 
out of number in these later times, fashioning them 
mainly from the Grreek, no other language within our 
reach yielding itself at all so easily to our needs. 

Of non-scientific word% both Greek and Latin, some 
have made their way among us quite in these latter 
times. To speak first of Greek, Burke attempted the 
verb ' to spheterize,' that is, to appropriate, or make 
one's own ; but this without success. Others have 
been more fortiinate ; ' testhetie' we have got indeed 
through the Germans, but^m the Greeks. Tennyson 
has given allowance to ' seon ;' and ' myth' is a deposit 
which vast and far-reaching controversies have left in 
the popular language. ' Photography' is an example of 
what I was just now speaking of — namely, a scien- 
tific word which has travelled beyond the limits of 
the science which it designates, and which gave it 
birth ; beiag heard on the lips of others besides pho- 
tographers, and therefore having a right to be con- 
sidered as making part of the language. 

More ntimerous are the Latin. ' Solidarity,' a word 
which we owe to the French communists, and which 
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Bignifiea a community in gain and loss, in honour and 
dishonour, a being, so to speak, all in the same bottom, 
is so convenient that it will be vain to struggle against 
its reception. The newspapers ah'eady have it, and 
books will not long exclude it ; not to say that it has 
found place in German, and probably in other Euro- 
pean languages as well. Eiiskin.has given to 'orna- 
mentation' the sanction and authority of his name. 
Not quite so new, but of quite recent introduction into 
the language, are 'normal,' ' abnormal.' 

When we consider the near affinity between the 
English and German languages, which, if not sisters, 
may at least be regarded as first cousins, it is some- 
what remarkable that almost since the day when they 
parted company, each to fulfil its own destiny, there 
has been little or no ftirther commerce between them 
in the matter of giving or taking, that is, until within 
the last fifty years. At any rate adoptions on our part 
from the German have been till within this period al- 
most none. Of late however they have been somewhat 
more frequent. With several of the German compound 
words we have been in recent times so well pleased, 
that we must needs adopt them into, or imitate them in, 
English. "We have not always been very happy in 
those which we have selected for imitation or adoption. 
Thus we might have been satisfied mth 'manual,' and 
not put together that very ugly and very unnecessary 
word 'handbook,' which is scarcely, I should suppose, 
ten or fifteen years old. 'Einseitig' (itself aniodern word, 
if I mistake not) has not, indeed, been adopted, but is 
evidently the pattern on which we have formed ' one- 
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sided,' — a word to wHch a few years ago something of 
affectation was attached ; and any one who employed it 
at once gave evidence that he was more or less a dealer 
in German wares ; it has however its manifest conve- 
niences, and will hold its ground. ' Fatherland ' 
(Vaterland) on the contrary will scarcely estahhsh 
itself among us, the note of affectation wiH continue 
to cleave to it, and we shah go on contented with 
' native country ' to the end. The moat successful of 
these compounded words, borrowed recently from the 
German, is 'folk-lore,' and the substitution of this for 
tho long and Latinized, 'popular superstitions,' must 
he esteemed, I think, to be an unquestionable gain. 

To speak now of other sources from which the new 
words of a language are derived. Of course the period 
when absolutely new roots are generated will have 
past away, long before men begin to take any notice 
by a reflective act of processes going forward in the 
language which they speak. This pure productive, or 
creative energy, as we might call it, belongs only to 
the earliest periods of a nation's existence, — to periods 
quite out of the ken of history. It is only from mate- 
rials already existing either in its own bosom, or in the 
bosom of other languages, that it can enrich itself in 
the later, or historical stages of its life. 

And first, it can bring its own words into new com- 
binations ; it can join two, and sometimes even more 
than two, of the words which it aheady has, and form 
out of them a new one. It need hardly be observed 
that much more is wanted here than merely to unite 
two or more words to one another by a hyphen ; this 
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is not to make a new word : they must really coalesce 
aad grow together. Different languages possess this 
power of forming new words hy the combination of 
old in very different degrees, and even the same lan- 
guage at different pciiods of its existence. The emi- 
nent felicity of the Greek in this i-espect has heen 
always acknowledged. "The joints of her compound- 
ed words," says Fuller, "are so naturally oUed, that 
they run iiimhly on the tongue, which makes them 
though long, never tedious, because significant."* 



* Holy Stale, h. 2, c, 6. There wns a time when the Latin prom- 
ised to diapldy, if not an equal, yetnot a very inferior, fteedom ill 
ia tliis forming of new words by the iappj marriage of old. But in 
thia, as in 8o many respects, It seemed^possessed at tlie period of its 
highest onlture with a timidity which caused it volnntaiilj to aMi- 
cate many of its own powers. Where do we Gnd in tlie Anguetan 
period of the language so grand a pair of epithets as these, ooour- 
ringaBtheydoinasingle line of Catullus ; Ubi cerva si/wicu^iriK ubi 
B.psr neniorivatpis ? Nay, it didnoteTeit retain those compouud epi- 
thets which it once had formed, hut was content to let numbers of 
them drop: ' paroipcomns,' 'turpilucricupiduB,'aiid many more, do 
not estend beyond PlautHB. On IIub matter Quintilian observes (1.6. 
TO) : Res tota magis Gnecos decet, nobis minus succedit ; nee id 
fieri naturS, puto, sed alienis favemuB ; ideoqne cum xup-jaix^''^ 
miratl snmus, incnniicervicum Tix a rlsu defeodimna. Elsewhere he 
complains, tbongli not with reference to oompound epithets, of the 
little generative power which esisted in the Latin language, tbat itj 
continual losses were compensated by no equivalent gains (8. 6, 32) : 
Deinde, tanquam consummata sint omnia, nihil generare audemus 
ipsi, quum multa quotidie ab antiquis Acta moriantur. Notwith- 
standing this complaint, it must be owned that the silver age of t^e 
language, which sought to recover, and did recover to some extent 
the abdicated energies of its earlier times, re-asaerted among other 
powers that of combining wordSj with a certain measure of success. 
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Sir Philip Sydney boast of the capability of our Eiig- 
liah language io this respect — that " it is particularly, 
happy in the composition of two or tiree words toge- 
ther, near equal to the Greek." No one has done more 
than Miiton to justify this praise, or to make manifest 
what may be effected by this marriage of words. 
Many of his compound epithets, as 'golden-tressed,' 
' tinsel-slippered,' ' coral-paven,' ' vermeil-tinctured,' 
are themselves poems in miniature. 

Our modern inventions in thp same kind are for the 
most part very inferior ; they could hardly fail to be 
so, seeing that the formative, plastic powers of a lan- 
guage are always waning and diminishing more and 
more. It may be, and indeed is, gaining in other re- 
spects, but in this it is losing ; and thus it is not strange 
if its later births in this kind are less successful than 
its earlier. Among the poets of our own time Shelly 
has done more than any other to assert for the language 
that it has not renounced this power; while among 
writers of prose in these later days Jeremy Bentham 
has been at once one of the boldest, but at the same 
time one of the most unfortunate, of those who have 
issued tliis money from their mint. StiH we ought not 
to forget, while we divert ourselves with the strange 
amorphous progeny of his brain, that we owe ' inter- 
national' to him — a word at once so convenient and 
supplying so real a need, that it was and with manifest 
advantage at once adopted by all. 

Another way in which language? increase their stock 
of vocables is hy the forming of new words according 
to the analogy of formations, which in seemingly par- 
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allel cases have l>een already allowed. Tlius long 
since upon certain substantives such as 'nation,' 'coii- 
gregation,' ' convention,' were formed their adjectives, 
'national,' 'congregational,' 'conventional;' yet these 
also at a eomparativeiy modem period; 'congrega- 
tional' and ' national' first rising up in the A^embly 
of Divines, that is, during the time of the Oomi^on- 
wealth.* These having found admission into the 
language, it is attempted to repeat the process in the 
case of other words with the same ending.f I confess the 
effect is often exceedingly disagreeable. We are now 
pretty well used to ' educational,' and the word is some- 
times serviceable enough ; but I can perfectly remember 
when some eighteen years ago an 'Educational Maga- 
zine' was started, tbe first impression on one's mind 
was, that a work having to do with education should 
not thus bear upon ita front an offensive, or to say the 
best, a very dubious novelty in the English , language. 
These adjectives are now multiplying fest. We have 
' infiesional,' ' denominational,' -and not content with 
this, in dissenting m^azines at least, the monstrons 
birth, ' denominationalism;' ' emotional' too is creeping 



* Collection of Scarci: Tracts, Edited by Sir Walter Scott, vol. vii. 
p. 91. 

t A parallel to this is the formation in the later Latin of Tertul- 
lian, Prudentiua, and others, of a mnltitnde of Bahstantives in * men' 
and ' amen,' according to the analogy of tie very few, three or four, 
'oertameu,' ' oantamen,' ' irritamen,' 'fragmen,' which already ex- 
isted at its best times ia the language. At a later day their number 
becomes legion; 'flgmen,' 'pntamen,' 'peccamea,' ' epiircamen,' 
' apeculamen,' ' eniciaroen,' ' littunen,' are only a few. 
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into books, though as yet I have but seen it in an 
American, and I dare say others as well ; so that it is 
hard to say where this influx will stop, or whether all 
our words with this termination will not finally bring 
forth an adjective. Convenient as you may sometimes 
find these, I would yet certainly counsel you to abstain 
fronj all but the perfectly well recognjaed formations 
of this kind. It is prudent to follow here, rather than 
to lead. 

'Starvation' is another word of quite recent intro- 
duction, formed in like manner on the model of pre- 
ceding formations of a similar character — its first 
formers indeed not observing that they were putting a 
Latin termination to a Saxon word. The word is an 
Americanism. " Strange as it may appear," observes 
a writer in the Notes and Queries, "it is nevertheless 
quite true that this word, now unhappily so common 
on every tongue, is not to be found in our own Eng- 
lish dictionaries ; neither in Todd's- Johnson, published 
in 1826, nor in Eichardson's, published ten years later, 
nor in Smart's Walker Remodelled, published about the 
same time as Richardson's. It is Webster, who has the 
credit of importing it firom his country into this, and in 
a supplement issued a few years ago Mr. Smart adopted 
it as ' a trivial word, but in very common and at pres- 
ent good use.' " 

Again, languages enrich themselves, our own has 
done so, by recovering treasures which for a while had 
been lost by them or foregone. I do not mean that all 
which drops out of use w lo^ ; there are words which 
it is gain to be rid of; which it would be folly to wish 
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to revive ; of wbich Diyden, setting himself against an 
extravagant zeal in tliis direction, says in an ungra- 
cious comparison — they do "not deserve tMs redemp- 
tion, any more than the crowds of men who daily die, 
or are slain for sixpence in a battle, merit to be restored 
to life, if a wish could revive them."* There are others 
however which it is a real gain to draw back again 
from the temporary ohhvion which had overtaken 
tliem ; and this process of their setting and rising 
again is not as unfreq^uent as at first might seem. 

You may perhaps remeniher that Horace, tracing in 
a few memorable lines the history of wori^, while he 
notes that many which were once current have now 
dropped out of use, does not thereby count that of 
necessity their race is for ever run ; on the contrary he 
confidently anticipates a paUngenesy for many among 
them: "Multa renascentur, quse jam cecidere;" and I 
am convinced that there has been such in the case of 
our English words to a far greater extent than we are 
generally aware, Words slip almost or quite as im- 
perceptibly back into use as they once shpped out o£ 
it. Let me suggest a few facts in evidence of this. In 
the cotempontry gloss which an anonymous friend of 
Spenser's furnished to his Shepherd's Calendar, "for 
the exposition of old words," as he declares, he thinks 
it expedient to include in his list, such as the follow- 
ing: 'dapper,' 'scathe,' 'askance,' 'sere,' 'embelhsh,' 
'bevy,' 'forestall,' 'fain,' with not a few others quite 
as familiar as these. Who will say of the verb ' to hal- 

* Posfecript to his translation of the Mneid, 
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low' that it ia even obsolescent ; and yet Wallis two 
htinclred years ago observed — "it has almost gone out 
of use" (fere desuevit). It would be difficult to find 
an example of the verb ' to advocate' between Milton 
and Burke. Franklin, a close observer in such mat- 
ters, as lie was himself an admirable master of English 
style, considered the word tOu have sprung up daring 
his own residence in Europe. In this indeed he was 
mistaken; it had only during this period revived. 
Johnson says of 'jeopardy' — "it is not in use;" which 
certainly is not any longer true. I am persuaded that 
as far as intelligibility is concerned, Chaucer is not 
merely as near, but much nearer, to us than he was 
felt by Drydeu and bis cotemporaries to be to them. 
He and the writers of his time make exactly the same 
sort of complaints, only in still stronger language, about 
his archaic phraseology and the obscurities which it in- 
volves that are made at the present day. Thus in the 
Prefcice to his Tales from Chaucer Dryden having 
quoted some not very difficult lines from .the earlier 
poet whom' he was modernizing, proceeds: "You 
have here a speeinien of Chaucer's language, which is 
so obsolete that his sense is scarce to be imderstood." 
Nor was it merely thus with respect of Chaucer. 
These wits and poets of the court of Charles the Second 
were conscious of a greater gulf between themselves 
and the EHzabethian tera, separated from them by little 
more than fifty years, than any of which we are aware, 
separated from it by nearly two centuries more. I do 
not mean merely that they felt themselves more re- 
moved from its tone and spirit ; their altered circum- 
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3 might explain this ; but I am convinced that 
T found a greater difficulty and strangeness in the 
_e of Spenser and Shakespeare than we find now ; 
that it sounded in many ways more uncouth, more 
old-fashioned, more abounding in obsolete terms than 
it does in our ears at the present. Only in this way 
can I explain the tone in which they are accustomed 
to speak of these worthies of the near past. I must 
again refer to Dryden, the truest representative of liter- 
ary England in its good and in its evil during the last 
half of the seventeenth century. Of Spenser, whose 
death was separated from bis own birth by little more 
than thirty years, he speaks as of one belonging to 
quite a different epoch, counting it much to say, " not- 
withstanding his obsolete language, he is still intelli- 
gible."* Nay, hear what his judgment is of Shake- 
speare, so far as language is concerned : " It must he 
allowed to the present age that the tongue in general 
is so much refined since Shakespeare's time, that many 
of his words and more of his phrases are scarce intel- 
ligible. And of those which we understand, some are 
ungrammatical, others coarse; and his whole style is 
so pestered with figurative expressions, that it is as 
affected as it is obseure."f 



* Pj'q/oce to Juvenal. 

] Preface to Troilus and Cressida. In juEtice to Drjden, and 
lest it ehouW be add that he had spoken poetic blaaphemj, it ought 
not to he forgotten that ' pestered' had not in his time at all so 
offensive a sense as it would have now. It meant no more than 
inconveniently crowded ; thus Milton : " Coafined and pesterid in 
this pinfold here." 
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Sometimes a word will emerge anew from the under- 
cmrent of soci&ty, not indeed new, but yet to most 
seeming as new, its very existence having been alto- 
gether forgotten by the greater number of those speaking 
the language ; although it must have somewhere lived 
on upon the lips of men. Thus, for instance, since the CaU- 
fornian and Australian discoveries of gold we hear often 
of a ' nugget' of gold ; a lump, that 13, of the pure 
metal; and there has been some discussion whether 
the word had been bom for the present necessity, or 
whether it be a recent malformation of 'ingot.' I 
am inclined to think that it is neither one nor the 
other, I would not indeed affirm that it may not be a 
popular recasting of ' ingot ;' but only that it is not a 
recent one ; for ' nugget' very nearly in its present 
form, occurs in our elder writers, being spelt ' niggot' 
by them.* There can be little doubt that this is the 
same word ; aU the consonants, which are generally 
the stamina of a word, being the same; while this 
early form 'niggot' makes more plausible their sug- 
gestion that ' nugget' is only ' ingot' disguised, seeing 
that there wants nothing but the very common meta- 
thesis of the two first letters to bring that out of this. 

New words are often formed from the names of per- 
sons, actual or mythical. Some one has observed how 
interesting would be a complete collection, or a collec- 
tion approaching to completeness, in any language of 

* Thus in North's Plutarch, p. 49D : "After the fire was quenched, 
thej found in niggols of gold aad silver minglea together, about a 
thouaaud taleute ;" and again, p. 3S3 : " There was brought'a mar- 
rellous gTeaX mass of troaanro in niggots of gold." 
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the names of persons wliieli have afterwards become 
names of things, from nomina wppeUai^va have hecome 
nomina realia. Let me without confining myself to 
those of more recent introdTiotion endeavour to enu- 
merate as many as I can remember of the words which 
have by this method been introduced into our language. 
To begin with mythical antiquity — ^the Ohimsera has 
given us ' chimerical,' Hermes 'hermetic/ Tantalus 'to 
tantalize,' Hercules 'herculean,' and Daedalus 'dedal,' 
if this word may on Spenser's and Shelley's authority 
be allowed, Gordius, a Phrygian king who tied that 
femous ' gordian' knot which Alexander cut, will sup- 
ply St. natural transition from mythical to historical. 
Here Mausoltts, a king of Caria, has left us 'mauso- 
leum,' Academna 'academy,' Epicurus 'epicure,' Philip 
of Macedon a 'philippic,' being such a discoui^e as 
Demosthenes once hurled against him, the enemy of 
Gb-eece, and Cicero 'cicerone;' Mithridates, who had 
made himself poison-proof, gave us the now forgotten 
word, 'mithridate,' for antidote; as from Hippocrates 
we derived ' hipocras,' a word often occurring in our 
early poets, being a wine supposed to be mingled ac- 
cording to his receipt. A grammar used to be called 
a ' donat' or ' donet' (Chaucer) from Donatus, a famous 
grammarian. La^aras, perhaps an actual person, has 
given us 'lazar' and 'lazaretto;' and Simon Magus 
'simony;' Mahomet a ' maumet' or 'mammet,' that is, 
an idol ; and ' dunce' is from Duns Scotus. To come 
to more modem times, and not pausing at Ben Jon- 
son's 'ChaUcerisms,' Bishop Hall's 'Scoganisms' from 
Scogan, Edward the Fourth's Jester, or his 'aretinisms,' 
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from an . infemous Italian named Aretine, tliese being 
probably not intended even by their authors to endure, 
a Eoman cobbler named Pasquin has given ns the 'pas- 
quil' or ' pasquinade ;' Colonel Negus in Queen Anne's 
time first mixed the beverage which goes by Lis name ,■ 
Lord Orrery was the first for whom an 'orrery' was 
made; and Lord Spencer first wore, or at least first 
brought intofashion, a 'spencer.' Dah], a Swede, intro- 
duced the cultivation of the ' dahha.' The ' tontine' 
was conceived by an Italian, Tonti ; and another 
Italian, Galvani, first noted the phenomena of galvan- 
ism, 'Martinet,' 'mackintosh,' 'doyly,' 'to macadam- 
ize,' 'to bnrke,' are all names of persons or formed 
from persona, and then transferred to things, on the 
score of some connexion existing between the one and 
other,* 

Again the names of popular characters in hteratuie, 
such as have taken strong hold on the national mind, 
give birth to a number of new words. Thus from 
Homer we have ' mentor' for a monitor ; ' stentorian' 



* Sevewl of these we have in oommoa with the French ; of lieir 
own they have ' sardanapaliame,' any piece of profuse luxury, from 
Sardanapalus ; while for ' lambiner,' to dally or loiter over a task, 
they are indebted to Denia Lamliin, a worthy Greek Bcholar of the 
sixteenth cectury, whom his adversaries accused of alaggiah more- 
meni, and wearisome (iiB\iB<ineB3 In style. The name of an unpopular 
French minister of finance, M. de Siltonette, nnpopular because he 
sought to cut down uuuecessary expences in the state, was applied 
to whatevei.' was cheap and, as was implied, unfluly economical. It 
has Burvivea in the black outline portrait whioli is now called a ' sil- 
houette,' (Sismondi, Histotre des Fran^ais, t. 19, p. 94, 95,) I 
need hardly add ' guillotine.' 
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for lowd- voiced ; and inasmuch as with all of Hector's 
nobleness there is a certain amount of big talking about 
him, 'to hector' from him;* while the medieval ro- 
mances about the siege of Troy ascribe to Pandaras 
that shameful ministry out of which his name has past 
into the words 'to pandar' and ' pandarism.' 'Rodo- 
montade' is from Eodomont, a blustering and boasting 
hero of Boiardo, and adopted by Ariosto ; ' thrasonical' 
from Thraso, the braggart in the Latin comedies, 
Cervantes has given us ' quixotic ;' Swift, ' hliputian ;' 
to Moliere the, S'rencli language owes 'tai'tuffe,' and 
taitufferie.' ' Reynard,' too, which with, us is a dupli- 
cate for fox, while in the French ' renard' has quite 
excluded the older ' volpils,' was originally not the 
name of a kind, but the proper name of the fox hero, 
the vulpine Ulysses, in that famous beast-epic of the 
middle ages, Reifieke Fucks ; the immense popularity of 
which we gather from many evidences, from none more 
clearly than from this. ' Chanticleer' and 'Bruin' ai-e 
in like manner the proper names of the cock and bear 
in the same poem ; these have not made fortune to the 
same extent of actually putting out in any language 
the names which before existed, but still have become 
quite familiar to us all. 

We must not count as new words properly so called, 
although they may delay us for a minute, those comic 
words, most often oomie combinations formed at will, 
and sometimes of enormous length, in which, as plays 

'* Seo Mure'st Language and Literaturo of Ancient Greece, to!. 
i, p. 350. 
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and displays of power, great writers ancient and mo- 
dern have delighted. .These for the most part are 
meant to do service for the moment, and then to pass 
away. The inventors of them had themselves i 
tentioii of fastening them permanently on the 1< 
Thus among tlie Greeks Aristophanes coined (lekXovt- 
ludu, to loiter hke Nicias, with allusion to the delays 
with which this prudent commander sought to put off 
the disastrous Sicilian expedition, with not a few other 
familiar to every scholar. The humour of them some- 
times consists in their enormous length, as in the dfKpnr- 
ToXeiiornidTjuiorpaTOf of Eupolis ; sometimes in their 
mingled observance and transgression of the laws of 
the language, as in the 'oculissimus' of Plautus, a comic 
superlative of 'octdus;' as in the ' dosones," dahones,' 
which in Greek and in medieval Latin were names 
given to those who were ever promising, ever saying, 
"I -will give," but never performing their promise. 
Plautus with his exuberant wit, and out of his mas- 
tery and command of the Latin language, will com- 
pose four or five lines consisting entirely of comic com- 
binations thrown off for the occasion.* Of the same 
character is Butler's 'cynarctomachy,' or battle of a 
dog and bear. Nor do I suppose that I'nller, when 
he used ' to avunenlize,' to imitate or follow in the 
steps of one's uncle, or Cowper, when he suggested 
' extraforaneous' for 'out of doors,' in tlie least intend- 
ed them as lasting additions to the language. 

Sometimes a word springs up in a very curious way ; 
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here is one, not having, I suppose, any great cun-ency 
except among schoolboys ; yet being no invention of 
theirs, but a genuine English word, though of some- 
what late birth in the language, I mean 'to chouse.' 
It, has a singular origin. The word is, as I have men- 
tioned already, a Turkish one, and signifies ' inter- 
preter.' Such, an interpreter or 'chiaous' (written 
'chans' in Hatluyt, 'chians' in Massinger), being at- 
tached to the Turldsh embassy in England, committed 
in the year 1609 an enormous fraud on the Turkish 
and Persian merchants resident in London. He suc- 
ceeded in cheating them of a sum amounting to £4000 
— a sum very much greater at that day than at the 
present. From the vast dimensions of the fraud, and 
the notoriety which attended it, any one who cheated 
or defrauded was said 'to ehiaous,' 'ehause,' or 
'chouse ;' to do, that is, as this ' chiaoiis' had done.* 

There is another very fiTiitful source of new words 
in a language, or perhaps rather another way in which 
it increases its vocabulary, for a question might arise 
whether the words thus prodiieed ought to be called 
new. I mean through the splitting of single words 
into two or even more. The impulse and suggestion 
to this is in general first given by varieties in spelling ; 

' It is oariouB that a oorreBponcleiit of Skinner {Ely^iwlogla, 
1671) although quite ignorant of tliis story, liad suggested, tbat 
' clouse' might be tlius connected witli tlie Turliisli ' chiaiia.' I be- 
lieye tbat Gifford, in iiis edition of Ben Jonson, lias tlie honour of 
having first cleared up tUo matler. la this he was naturally led by 
a passage in the Alclicmul, Act i. Sc. 1, "Wliicli put bim on Ihc riglit 
tTRcl! for the discovery. 
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but the result very often is that what at first were only 
preoarious and arbitrary differences in this, come in the 
end to he regarded as entirely different words, each 
with its own distinct domain of meaning, which as by 
general agreement is assigned to it. The words at 
parting divide the inheritance between them, which 
hitherto they held in common. Ko one who has not 
had his attention called to this matter^ who has not 
watched and cat.alogiied these words as they have come 
under his notice, would at all believe how numerous 
they are. When I adduced in a former work* nearly 
eighty examples in this kind, separating off into more 
than twice that number of words, I supposed that 
while a few might have escaped my notice, I had yet 
nearly adduced all. So far, however, was this from 
the ease, that I could illustrate what I have just affirm- 
ed of the generation in this way of words with the 
following additional examples ; and I now have no 
doubt whatever that there is a large number which I 
have left, and which atill remain to be gathered in. 
Thus ' clot' and ' dod' were only different spellings 
once of the same word ; yet now it is always ' clots' of 
hlood, and ' clods' of earth. So was it with ' vend' 
and ' vent ;' but now men ' vend' wares, and ' vent' 
complaints ; with ' float' and ' fleet ;' but now we have 
used ourselves to spealr of a ' float' of timber, and a 
' fleet' of ships ; with ' crone' and ' crony' (" Marry not 
an old crony or a fool for money :" Burton) ; ' writhe' 
and 'wreathe' {Mark xv. 17, Wiclif); 'sop,' 'soup' 

' Studfi of Wo:ds, p. l.'^R— IfiO. 
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and 'sup;' 'wake' and 'watcli;' 'loioll' and 'noil;' 
'tamper' and 'temper;' 'grita' and 'grouts;' 'band,' 
'bend' and 'bond;"patron' and ^pattern;' 'chagrin' and 
' sL^reen ;'* ' housewife' and ' huasey ;' ' draclim' and 
'dram;' 'brat' and 'brood;' 'tetchy' and 'touchy;' 
'thrill,' 'trill' and 'drill;' 'bursar' and 'purser;' 'ac- 
compt' and 'account;' 'masque' and 'mask;' 'nighest' 
and 'next;' 'chivalry' and 'cavalry;' 'nourish' and 
' nurse ; ' ' spitaV ( — hospital) and ' spittle' {= bouse of 
eprrection); 'shallop' and 'sloop;' 'ordinance' and 
'ordnance;' 'snake' and 'sneak' (both crawl); 'spirt' 
and 'sprout;' 'then' and 'than;' 'stud' and 'steed;' 
'gulp' and 'gulph;' 'cord' and 'chord;' 'break' and 
'breach;' 'deal' and 'dole;' lui-k' and 'lurch;' 'trice' 
and 'thrice;' 'syxop'and 'shrub;' 'Britain' and 'Brit- 
any ;' ' Francis' and ' Frances. 'f 
- But my subject is inexhaustible; it has no hmits 
except those, which indeed may be often narrow 
enough, imposed by my own ignorance on the one side ; 
and on the other, by the necessity of consulting your 
patience, and of only choosing such matter as will ad- 
mit a popular setting forth. These necessities, how- 
ever, bid me to pause, and suggest that I should not 
look round for other quarters from whence accessions 
of new words are derived. Doubtless I should not be 



• See Diez, Wirrterbuch d. Soman, Spradieii, J>. 5SS. 

t The diatinguiEiiing of tMa female Ohristiaa name by o slight 
difference ia Bpelling la quite of modern introduclJon ; see Ben 
Jonson's JVcto Inn, Act ii. So. 1. ; and i^uller's Holy State, b. iv. 
c. \i. 
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long without finding many sucli. I must satisfy my- 
self for the rest with a very brief consideration of the 
motives which, as they have been, are stiU at work' 
among us, inducing us to seek for these augmentations 
of our vocabulary. 

And flrst, the desire of greater elearriess is a fi-equent 
motive and inducement to this. It has been well and 
truly said : " Every new term, expressing a fact or a 
difference not precisely or adequately expressed by 
any other word in the same language, is a new organ 
of thought for the mind that has learned it,"* The 
limits of their vocabulary are in fact for most men the 
limits of their knowledge ; and for all of us in a great 
degree. Of course I do not aihrm that it is absolutely 
impossible to have our mental conceptions clearer and 
more distinct than our words ; but it is very hard to 
have, and still harder to keep, them so. And there- 
fore it is that men, conscious of this, so soon as ever 
they have learned to distinguish in their minds, seek 
also to distinguish in their words. 

The desire of greater explicitness, the sense that a" 
word covers too large a space of meaning, is the fe- 
quent occasion of the introduction of another, which 
shall relieve it of a portion of this. Thus, there was 
a time when ' witch' was apphed equally to male and 
female dealers in unlawful magical arts. Simon Ma- 
gus for example is styled a ' witch' in Wiclif 's iVew 
Testament, and Posthumus in Shakespeare's Oymheline : 
but when the medieval Latin, ' sortiarius,' supplied 

Coleridge, Clivfch and Slale, \\ 200, 
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another word, ' sorcier,' ' sorcerer,' {originally ' the 
cast(!r of lots'), then ' witch' gradually was confined 
to the hag, or female practiser of these arts, wliUe 
sorcerer' was applied to the male. 

New necessities, new evolutions of society into more 
complex conditions, evoke new words ; which come 
forth, because they are required now, hut did not for- 
merly exist, hecause they were not required in the 
period preceding. For example, in Greece, so long as 
the poet sang his own verses, 'singer' {doi66g) suffi- 
ciendy expressed the double function ; such a ' singer' 
was Homer, and such he describes Demodocus, the 
hard of the Phasacians ; that double function, in feet, 
not being in his time contemplated as double, but each 
part of it so naturally belonging to tKe otKer, that no 
second word was required. Wiien, however, in the 
' division of labour one made the verses which another 
chaunted, then 'poet' or 'maker,' a word unknown in 
the Homeric age, arose. In like manner, when ' phy- 
sicians' were the only natural philosophers, the word 
covered this meaning, as well as that other which it 
still retains ; but when the investigation of nature and 
natural causes detacted itself from the art of healing, 
became an independent study of itself, the name ' phy- 
sician' remained to that which was as the stock and 
stem of the art, while the new offshoot sought out a 
new name for itself. 

Another motive to the invention of new words is 
the desire thereby to cut short lengthy explanations, 
tedious circuits of language. Science is often a great 
gainer by words, so far as they can be called such. 
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which say at a stroke what it would have taken sen- 
tences otherwise to have said. Thus ' isothermal' is 
quite of modem invention ; but what a long story it 
would be'to tell the meaning of ' isothermal hnes,' all 
which is saved by the word. 

Or take another more familiar example ; the term 
'watershed' has only recently begun to appear in books 
of geography, and yet how convenient it must be ad- 
mitted to be ; meaning, as I need hardly tell you it 
does, not merely that which sheds the waters, but that 
which c^wides tbem (' wasser-scheide') ; and being ap- 
plied to that exact ridge and highest line in a moun- 
tain region, where the waters of that region separate 
off and divide, some to one side, and some to the other ; 
as in the Rocky Mountains of North America there 
are streams rising within very few miles of one another, 
which flow severally east and west, and, if not in un- 
broken course, yet as af&uents to larger rivers, Ml at 
last severally into the Pacific and Atlantic oceans. It 
must be allowed, I think, that not merely geographical 
terminology, but geography itself, had a benefactor in 
him who first endowed it with so expressive and com- 
prehensive a word, bringing before na a fact which we 
should scarcely have been aware of without it. 

There is another word which I have just employed, 
' afluentj'-in the sense of a stream which does not flow 
into the sea, but joins a larger stream, as for instance 
the Moselle is an ' affluent' of the Rhine. It is itself 
an example in the same kind of that whereof. I have 
been speaking, having been only recently constituted 
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a substantive, and employed in this sense, while jot its 
-utility is obvious. 

Again, new words are coined out of the necessity 
which men feel of filling up gaps in the language. 
Thoughtful men, comparing their own language with 
that of other nations, become conscious of deficiencies, 
of important matters unexprest in their own, and with 
more or less success proceed to supply the deficiency. 
I"or example, that too common sin, the undue love of 
self, with the postponing of the interests of all others 
to our own, had for a long time no word to express it 
in English. One writer tried to supply the want by 
calling the man a ' suist,' as one seeking ' sua,' or his 
own things, and the sin itsel:^ ' suicism.' ' Philauty' 
{<ptXavria) had been more than once attempted by our 
scholars. The gap, however, was not really iilled up, 
till; some of the Puritan writers devised ' selfish' and 
' aelfislmees,' words which to us seem obvious enough, 
.but which yet are not more than two hundred years 
old.* 

Before quitting this part of the subject, let me say a 
few words in conclusion on this deliberate introduction 

* I bave quoted elsewliero a passage from Hacket's Life ofArcK- 
hkhop WUtiams, marking f he first rise of this word, and the quar- 
ter fromwMcli it arose. la Whltelook's Zoii*<mji« (1654) there is 
another indieatioa of it as a novelty, p. 36i ; " If constancy may be 
tainted with this seJfislmeaa (to uae onr new wordings of old and 
genecal actings)." It Is ha who in his striking eesay, The Grand 
Sekismatic, or Suist anatomiised, puts forward his own words, 
' Euist,' and ' snioiBm,' in lieu of those which baye ultimately lieen 
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of words to supply felt omissions in a language, and 
tlic limits witMn which this or any other consciona in- 
terference with the devolopment of a language is desir- 
able or possible. By the time that a people begin to 
meditate upon their language, to be aware by a con- 
scious reflective act either of its merits or deficiencies, 
by far the greater and more imporfetnt part of its work 
is done ; it is fixed in respect of its structure in im- 
mutable forms ; the region in which any alteration or 
modification, addition to it, or subtraction from it, de- 
liberately devised and carried out, may be possible, is 
very limited indeed. Its great laws are too firmly 
established to admit of this ; so that almost nothing 
caii be talten from it, which it has got ; almost nothing 
added to it, which it has not got. It will travel indeed 
in certain courses of change ; but it would be as easy 
almost to alter the career of a planet as for man to alter 
these. This is sometimes a subject of regret with those 
who see what they believe manifest defects or blem- 
ishes in their language, ami such as appear to them 
capable of remedy. And yet in fact this is well ; 
since for once that these redressers of real or fancied 
wrongs, these suppbers of things lacking, would have 
mended, we may be tolerably confident that ten times, 
yea, a hundred times, they would havo marred ; let- 
ting go that which it would have been well to have 
retained; retaining that which by a necessary law the 
language now lets fall ; and in manifold ways interfer- 
ing with the processes of natural logic. The genius of 
a langu^e, unconsciously presiding over all its trans- 
formations, and conducting them to a definite issue, 
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will have been a far truer, far safer guide, than the 
artificial wit, however subtle, of any single man, or of 
any association of men. For the genius of a language 
is the utterance of the sense and inner conviction of all 
who speak it, as to "what it ought to be, and as to how 
it will best attain its objects ; the other attempt is but 
that of a few ; and while a pair of eyes, or two or 
three pairs of eyes may see much, millions of eyes 
will certainly see more. 

In the forms and laws of a language any interfer- 
ence such as that which I have supposed is imposai- 
ble ; it can only find place in the iroixis. Something, 
indeed much, may here be done by wise masters, in 
the way of rejecting that which would deform, allow- 
ing and adopting that which will strengthen and en- 
rich. Those who would purify or enrich a language, 
so long as they have kept within this their proper 
sphere, have often effected much, far more than at 
first could have seemed possible. The history of the 
German language affords so much better illustration 
of this than our own would do, that I shall make no 
scruple in seeking my examples there. When the 
patriotic Germans began to wake up to a consciousness 
of the enormous encroachments which foreign lan- 
guages, the Latin and French above all, had made on 
their native tongue, the lodgements which they had 
therein effected, and the danger which threatened it, 
namely, that it should cease to be German at all, but 
only a. mingle-mangle, a variegated patchwork of 
many languages, without any unity or iuner coherence 
at all, various societies were instituted among them, 
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at tlie beginning and during the course of the seven- 
teenth century, for the recovering of what was lost of 
their own, for the expeUing of that which had in- 
truded from abroad ; and these with excellent effect. 

But more effectual than these societies were the 
efforts of single men, who in this merited well of their 
country. In respect of words which are now entirely 
received by the whole nation, it is often possible to 
designate the writers who first substituted them for 
some affected Gallicism or unnecessary Latinism. Thus 
to Lessing his fellow-countrymen owe the substitution 
of ' Zartgcfiihl' for ' Delicatesse,' of ' Empfindsainteit' 
for 'Sentimentalitat,' of 'Wesenheit' for 'Essence.' 
It was Voss (1786) who first employed ' alterthiimlich' 
for ' antik.' Wieland too was the author or reviver 
of a multitude of excellent words, for which often he 
had to do earnest battle at the first ; such were ' Selig- 
keit,' ' Amnuth,' ' Entziickiuig,' 'festlich,' 'entwirren,' 
with many more. It was a novelty when Biisching 
called his great work on geography ' Erdbeschrei- 
bung' instead of 'Geographic;' and ' Schnellpost' 
instead of ' Diligence,' ' Zerrbild' for ' Carricatur' are 
also of recent introdiiction. Even for ' Worterbuch,' 
as J. Grrimm tells us, he can find no example of its 
use dating earher than 1719. 

Yet at the same time it must be acknowledged that 
some of tliese reformers proceeded with more zeal 
than knowledge, while others did whatever in them 
lay to make the whole movement absurd — even as 
there ever hang on the skirts of a noble movement, be 
it in literature or pohtics or higher things yet, those 
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who contribute their all to bring ridicule and con- 
tempt upon it. Thus in the reaction against foreigners 
which ensued, and in the zeal to purify the language 
from them, some went to stieli extravagant excesses 
as to desire to get rid of ' Testament,' and worcb like 
it, consecrated by longest use, and to iind native sub- 
stitutes in their room ; or they understood sb little 
what foreign words were, or how to draw the line 
between them and native, that they would fain have 
gotten rid of 'Vater,' 'Mutter,' 'Wein,' 'Penster, 
' Meister,' ' Kelch ;'* the three first of which belong to 
the German language by just as good a right as they 
do to the Latin and the Qreeli ; while the other three 
have been naturalized so long that to propose to expel 
them now would be as if, having passed an alien act 
for the banishment of all foreigners, we should pro- 
ceed to include under that name, and as such drive 
forth from the Mngdom, the descendants of the French 
Protestauts who found refuge here at tlie EevoCation 
of the Edict of Nantz, or even of the Flemings who 
settled among us in the time of our Edwards. One 
notable enthusiast in this line proposed to create an 
entirely new nomenclature for all tie mythological 
personages of the Greek and the Eoman pantheon, 
who, one would think, might have been allowed, if 
any, to retain their Greek and Latin names. So far 
however from this, they were to exchange these for 
equivalent German titles ; Cupid was to be ' Lust- 

• Zw GesckUhie und BeKrtheiltitig der Fremdworter im Dfiil- 
sehm, Ton Aug. Fuchs, Dessau, 1842, p. 85—91. 
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kind,' Flora 'Bluminne,' Aurora ' Eothin ;' instead 
of Apollo schoolboys were to speak of ' Singhold ;' 
instead of Pan of ' Seliaf liel) ;' instead of Jupiter of 
'HeKerater,' ivitli much else of the same kind. Let 
us beware (and the warning extends a great deal fur- 
ther than to the matter in hand) of making a good 
cause ridiculous by our manner of supporting it, of 
assuming that exaggerations on one side can only 
be redressed by exaggerations as great upon the other. 
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LECTTJEE III. 
THE DIMINUTIONS OF THE ENGLISH LANGCAGK. 

I TOOK occasion to observe at the commencement of 
my last lecture that it is the e^ential character of a 
living language to be in flux and flow, to be gaining 
and losing ; the words which conatitnte it as little con- 
tinuing exactly the same, or in the same relations to 
one another, as do the atoms which at any one mo- 
ment mate up our bodies remain for ever without 
alteration. As I then undertook for my especial sub- 
ject to trace some of the awj^uisitions which our own 
language had made, I shall dedicate the present to a 
consideration of some of the losses, or at any rate 
diminutions, which during the same period it has en- 
dured. It will however be expedient here to offer one 
or two preliminary observations for the purpose of 
guarding against possible misapprehensions of my 
meaning. 

It is certain that all . languages must, or at least all 
languages do in the end, perish ; they run their course ; 
they have their youth, their manhood, their old age, 
their decrepitude, their dissolution. Not indeed that, 
even when this last hour has arrived, they disappear. 
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leaving no traces beliind them. On the contrary, out 
of their death a new life conies forth ; they pass into 
new forms, the materials of which they were composed 
more or less survive, but these now organized in new 
shapes and according to other laws of Hfe. Thus, for 
example, the Latin perishes as a hving language, but 
a great part of the words that composed it live on in 
the four dai^hter languages, French, Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese ; not a few in onr own. Stni in their 
own proper being languages perish and pass away ; no 
nations, that is, continue to speak them any more. 
Seeing then that they thus die, they must have had 
the germs of death, the possibilities of decay, in them 
from the very first ; nor is this all ; butin such mighty 
strong built fabrics as these, the causes which shall 
thus produce their final dissolution must have been 
actually at work very long before the results began to 
be visible. 

Indeed, very often it is with them as with states, 
which, while in some respects they are knitting and 
strengthening, in others are already unfolding the 
seeds of their future and, it may be, still remote over- 
throw. Eq^ually in these and those, in states and lan- 
guages, it would be a serious mistake to assume that 
all up to a certain point and period is growth and gain, 
and all after, decay and loss. On the contrary, there 
are long periods during which growth in some direc- 
tions is going hand in hand with decay in others ; 
losses in one kind are being 'compensated or more than 
compensated by gains in another ; during which a lan- 
guage changes, but only as the bud changes into the 
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flower, and the flower iato the frait. There is indeed 
a moment when the growth and gains cease to consti- 
tute any longer a compensation for the losses and the 
decay ; when these ever become more, those ever less ; 
when the forces of death and disorganization at work 
are stronger than of life and order : and from that mo- 
ment the decline of a language may properly be dated. 
But until that crisis and turning point has arrived, we 
may be quite justified in speaking of the losses, the 
real losses of a language, without in the least thereby 
implying that the period of its commencing degener- 
acy has begun ; it may yet be far distant : and there- 
fore when I dwell on certain losses and diminutions 
which our own has undergone, or is undergoing, you 
will not conclude that I am seeking to present it to 
you as now travelling the downward course to disso- 
lution and death. This is very far from my' inten- 
tion. In some respects it is losing, but in others gain- 
ing ; nor is everything which it lets go, a loss ; for this 
too, the having parted with a word in which there is 
no true help, or with a cumbrous form, may itself be 
sometimes a most real gain. It is undoubtedly becom. 
ing different from what it has been ; but only different 
in that it is passing into another stage of its develop- 
ment ; only different, as the fruit is different from the 
flower, and the flower from the bud; having changed 
its merits, but not having renouaecd them ; possessing, 
it may be, less of beauty, but more of usefulness ; not 
serving the poet so well, but serving the historian and 
philosopher and theologian better than of old. 

One thing more let me say, before entering on the 
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special details of my sutject. It is this. The losses 
and diminutions ivMcli a language endures differ in one 
respect from its gains and acquisitions — namely, that 
they are of two kinds, while its gains are only Of one. 
Its gains are only in words ; it never puts forth in the 
course of its later evolution a new power ; never makes 
itself a new case, or a new tense, or a new comparative. 
But its losses are both in words and in powers — in 
words of course, but in powers also: it leaves behind 
it, as it travels onward, cases which it once possessed, 
renounces the employment of tenses which it once 
used ; is content with one termination both for mascu- 
line and feminine, and so on : nor is this a peculiar 
feature of one language, but the universal law of all. 
" In all languages," as has been weU said, " there is a 
constant tendency to relieve themselves of that precis- 
ion which chooses a fresh symbol for every shade of 
meaning, to lessen the amount of nice distinction, and 
detect as it were a royal road to the interchange of opin- 
ion." For example, a vast number of languages had 
at an early period of their development, besides the 
singular and plural, a dual number, somp even a 
trinal, which, they have let go at a later. But what I 
mean by a language renouncing its powers will, I trust, 
be more clear to jou before my lecture is concluded. 
I just say this much about it now to explain and jus- 
tify a division which I shall make, considering lirst the 
losses of the English language in the region of words, 
and then in the region of powers. 

And first, there' is going forward a continual extinc- 
tion of the words in our language — as indeed in every 
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other. When I speak of this the dying out of words, 
I do not allude to mere fentative, experimental ■words, 
Buch aa I spoke of in my last lecture, words offered to 
the language, but not accepted by it ; I refer rather to 
such as either belonged to the primitive stock of the 
language, or if not so, which had been domiciled in it 
long, and had appeared to have found a lasting home 
in it. Thus not a few pure Anglo-Saxon words lived 
on into the formation of our early English, and yet 
have since dropped out of our vocabulary, while their 
places have been filled by others. Not to mention those 
of Chaucer and Widif, which are very nimierous, 
many have lived on to far later periods, and yet have 
finally given way. That beautiful word ' wanhope' 
for despair, hope which has so waned that now there is 
an entire want of it, was in use down to the reign of 
Elizabeth ; it occurs so late as in the poems of Gas- 
coignc* Spenser uses often ' to welk' (welken) in the 
sense of to fade, ' to sty' for to mount, ' to hery' as to 
glorify or praise, ' to halse' as to embrace, ' teene' as 
vexation or grief : Shakespeare ' to tarre' as to pro- 
voke, ' to sperr' (spaii'an) as to enclose or bar in ; 'to 
sag' for to droop, or hang the head downward. Hol- 



* It is still used in prose as late as tlio age of Henry Vlll. ; see 
the Slate Papers, Tol. viii. p. 217, It was llie latest eurviTor of a 
whole group or family of words which continued much longer in 
Scotland than with as ; of which some perhaps continue there still ; 
those are bat ft few of them ; ' manthrift' for estravagance ; ' wan- 
luck,' misfortone ; ' wanwit,' folly ; ' wangrace,' wickednefS ; 
' wantrust' (Chaucer), distrnst. 
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land employs ' geir'* for falcon, ' reise' for journey, 
' frimm' for lusty, fresh, or strong. ' To scbimmer' 
occurs in Bishop Hall; ' to tind,' that is to kindle, 
surviving in 'tinder,' is used by Bishop Sanderson ; 
' to ninun,' that is, to take, as late as by FiiUer. 
' Nesh' in the sense of soft through moisture, ' leer' in 
that of empty, good Saxon- English once, stiU live on 
in some of our provincial dialeete. Indeed of those 
above named several do the same ; it is so with 
'frimme,' with 'to nimm.' 'Heft,' employed by 
Shakespeare in the sense of weight, is still employed 
in the same sense by our peasants in Hampshire. 

A number of vigorous compounds we have dropped 
and let go. Such for instance is Wichf 's ' dearworth' 
for beloved. ' Ear-8ports| for entertainments of song 
or music (dicpodiia-a) is a constantly recurring word in 
Holland's translation of Plutarch. If not for Shake- 
speare, we should have quite forgotton that young men 
of hasty fiery valour were called ' hot-spurs ;' and even 
now we regard the word rather as the proper name of 
one than that which, would have been aJike the desig- 
nation of all.f Fuller warns men that they should 
not 'witwanton' with God; severe austere old men, 
those who, as Falstaff would say, "hate us youth," 



* We must not snppoae that this still survives in 'gerfalcon;' 
which wholly belongs to the Latin element of the longnage ; being 
the later Latin ' gjrofalco,' and that, " a gyrando, qnia din gyrando 
aeriter prteaam inseqnitur." 

t " Some hot-spiirs there were that gave oonnsel to go against 
them with all their forces, and to fright and terrify them, if they 
made slow haste." (Holland's Livy, p. 922.) 
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were ' grimsirs' or ' grimsires' once (Massinger). ' Soot- 
fast' and ' rootfastness' {State Papers, vol. vi. p. 534) 
were ill lost, being worthy to have lived ; so too was 
Lord Brooke's 'book-hunger;' and Baxter's 'word- 
warriors,' with which term he noted those whose strife 
was only about words. I believe that ' malingerer' has 
not q^aite fallen out of use, but I do not find it in our 
dictionaries, being the soldier who, out of evil will 
(malin gr^) to his work, shams and shii-ks, and is not 
found in the ranks. 

Those who would gladly have seen the Anglo-Saxon 
to have predominated over the Latin element in our 
language, evea more than it actually has done, mnst 
note mth regret that in a great many instances a word 
of the former stock has been dropped, and a Latin 
coined to supply its place; or where the two once 
existed side by side, the Saxon has died, and the Latin 
lived on. Thus Wichf employed 'soothsaw,' where 
we now use 'proverb;' 'sourdough,' where we employ 
'leaven;' 'to after- think' (still in use in Lancashire) 
for 'to repent;' 'medefal,' which has given way to 
'meritorious.' Sir J. Oheke has 'foresayer' for 
'prophet,' Jewel 'foretalk,' where we now employ 
'preface;' 'stai'conner' (Gaseoigne) did service once, if 
not instead of 'astrologer,' yet side by side with it; 
'circle-learning' Bacon employs for 'encyclopedia;' 
this it is true is only half Saxon ; ' to eyebite' (Holland) 
was the expressive word which was employed where 
we now employ ' to fascinate.' ' Wanhope,' as we saw 
just now, has given place to ' despair,' ' middler,' for 
one who goes in the middle, to 'mediator;' 'outland- 
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iaTi' can hardly be said to survive, having been piit 
out of use hj 'foreign,' 

I had occasion just now to notice the fact that many 
words survive in our provincial dialects, long after 
they have died out from the main body of the speech. 
The fact is one connected with so much of deep interest 
in the history of language that I cannot pass it thus 
slightly over. Some further observations may here 
iitly find room, which shall assist to put us in a right 
point of view for estimating the character of these, and 
raising them from that unmerited contempt with which 
they are often regarded, t shall best accomplish my 
intention by looking at tho matter in connection with 
other phenomena of speech. Let ns then suppose a 
portion of those speaking a language to have bceu 
separated off from the main body of its speakers, either 
through their forsaking for one cause or other their 
native seats, or by the intrusion of a hostile people, 
lilie a wedge, between them and the others, forcibly 
keeping them asunder, and cutting oif their communi- 
cations, as the Saxons intruded between the Eritons of 
Cornwall and of Wales ; and it will inevitably happen 
that before very long differences of speech will begin 
to reveal themselves between those to whom even dia- 
lectic distinctions had been formerly unknown. The 
divergences will be of various kinds ; idioms wit! come 
up in the separated body, which, not being recognized 
and allowed by those who will continue the arbiters of 
the language, will be esteemed by them, shoidd they 
come under their notice, vioLitions of its law, or at 
any rate departures from its purity, "Where a colony 
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baa gone forth into new seats, and exists "under new 
conditions, it is probable that the necessities, physical 
and mora!, rising out of these new conditions will give 
birth to words among them, wliicli there will be 
nothing to call out among those who continue in the 
old haunts of the nation ; or even their intercourse with 
people whom they, and not the other, now touch, will 
bring in new words, as the contact with the Indian 
tribes has given to American English a certain number 
of words hardly or not at all allowed by us. 

There is another cause, however, which will pro- 
bably be more effectual than all these, namely, that 
words will in process of time be dropped by those who 
constitute the original stock of the nation, which will not 
be dropped by the offshoot ; idioms which those have 
over-lived, and have stored up in the unhonored lum- 
ber room of the past, will still be in use and currency 
among the smaller and separated section which has 
gone forth ; and thus it mil come to pass that what 
seems and in fact is the newer swarm, will have many 
cider words, and very often au archaic air and old- 
world fashion both about the words they use, the pro- 
nunciation of the words, and the order and manner in 
which they combine them. Thus after the Conquest 
we know that our insular French gradually diverged 
from the French of the continent. Chaucer's Prioress 
in the Canterbury Tales could speak her French "fuU 
faire and fetishly," but it was French, as the poet slyly 
tells us, 

"After the soole of Stratford, atte Ijow, 
Foi French of PuriB was to hire imknowe." 

4* 
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One of OUT old chroniclers, -writing in the reign of 
Elizabetli, informs us that by the English colonists 
within the Pale in Ireland a great many words were 
presei'ved in common use, ' ' the drega of the old ancient 
Chaucer English" as he contcmptnously calls it, which 
had become quite obsolete and forgotten in England 
itself. Eor example they still called a spider an ' atter- 
cop' — a word by the way, which in the North has not 
even now gone out of popular use; a physician a 
'leech;' a dunghill was still for them a 'mixen;' a 
quadrangle or base court a 'bawn;'* they employed 
' uncouth' in the earher sense of unknown — nay more, 
their general manner of speech was so different, 'though 
continuing English still, that Englishmen at their first 
coming over often found it hard or impossible to com- 
prehend. We have another example of the same in 
what toot place after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantz, and the consequent formation of colonies of 
Protestant Erench emigrants in various places, espec- 
ially in Amsterdam and other chief cities of HoUand. 
There gradually grew up among these what came to be 
called "refugee Erench," which ivithin a generation or 
two diverged in several particulars from the classical 
language ; ite divergence being mainly occasioned by 
this, that it remained stationary, where the classical 
language was in motion ; it retained usages and words, 
which the latter had consented to let go. 



* The only two writeca of whom I am aware aa sulaequently using 
this word ate, both writiag in Ireland and of Irish matters, Spenser 
and Swift. The passagea are both quoted bj Eichardson. 
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Nor is it otherwise in respect of oTir English provin- 
cialisms. It is true that our country people who in the 
main employ them, have not been separated by dia- 
tsnice of space, nox yet by insurmountable obstacles 
intervening, from the main body of their fellow-coun- 
trymen ; but they have been quite as effectually divid- 
ed by deficient education. They have been, if not lo- 
cally, yet intellectually, kept at a distance from the 
onward march of the nation's mind ; and of them also 
it is true that a great number of their words, idioms, 
turns of speech, which we are ready to set down as 
vulgarisms, solecisms of speech, violations of the pri- 
mary rules of grammar, do merely attest that those who 
employ them have not kept abreast with the advance of 
the language and nation, but have been left behind by 
it. The usages are only local in the fact that, having 
once been employed by the whole body of the English 
people, they have now receded from the hps of all ex- 
cept those in some certain country districts, who have 
been more faithful than others to the traditions of the 
language. 

It is thus in respect of a great number of isolated 
words, which were excellent Anglo-Sason, which were 
excellent early English, and which only are not excel- 
lent present English, because use, which is the supreme 
arbiter in these matters, has decided against their fur- 
ther employment. Several of liiese I enumerated just 
now. It is thus also with several grammatical forms 
and flections. For instance, where we decline the plu- 
ral of 'I sing,' 'we sing,' 'ye sing,' 'they sing,' in Lan- 
cashire they would decline, 'we singm,' 'yesingen,' 
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' they singen,' This is not indeed the original form of 
the plural, but it is that form of it which, coming up 
about Chaucer's time, was just going out in Spenser's; 
he, though we must ever keep in raind that he does not 
represent exactly the language of his time, affecting a 
certain archaism both in words and forms, continually 
uses it, while after him it becomes ever rarer, the last 
of whom I am aware as occasionally using it heing 
Fuller, until it quite disappears.* , 

The termination of the participle present in ' ande' 
or 'and,' which was first changed into 'end,' and then 
further softened into 'ing;' 'sendamfe,' 'sendent^,' 
'sendiing,' may be observed in Scotch poetry down to 
a very recent date. In the earHer shape in which we 
possess Wicliff 's Bible ' and' or ' end' is predominantly, 
and in some parts of it invariably, used as the partici- 
pial termination ; while in the somewhat later revision 
' ing' has taken its place. In Chaucer the old form still 
occasionally struggles with 'the new ; thus ' lepnmrfe,' 
' criande' for ' leaping,' ' crying ;' but it has nearly given 



•BenJonson (English Grammar, c. 17) does not hesitate to ex- 
press bis strong regret that this form lists not been retained. " The 
peraana plural," he says, " teep the tennination of ihe first person 
singular. In former times, till aljont the reign of King Henry VIII., 
they were wont to ite formed ity adding en ; thus, losen, sayen, com- 
plainen. But now (whataoerer ia tlie cause) it hath quite groiVQ out 
of use, and that otier ho generally prevailed, that I dare not pre- 
sume to set this afoot again | albeit (to tell you my opinion) I am 
persuaded that the lack hereof, well coEBidered, will be found a 
great Memish to our tongue. For seeing time and person be as it 
were tbe right and left hand of a Tcrb, what oaa the maiming bring 
else, hut alamcnesa to the whole body!" 
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way. In Spenser a solitary example of it crops up in 
the term ' glitteranc^ arms,' whicli he is fond of employ- 
ing. 

Of sucli as may now employ forms like ttese we 
must say, not that they "violate the laws of the language, 
but only that they have taken th.eix permanent stand at 
a point of it which was only a point of transition, and 
which it has now left behind, and overlived. Thus to 
take examples which you may hear at the present day 
in almost any part of England — a countryman will say, 
" He made me a/eardf or " The price of corn ris last 
market day;" or "I will axe him his name." You 
would prolaably set these phrases down for barbarous 
English ; but they are not at all so ; in one sense they 
are quite as good English aa " He made me afraid;" 
or "The price of com roselast market day;" or "I will 
ash him his name." ' Afeard,' used by Spenser, is the 
regular participle of the old verb ' to affear,' as ' afraid' 
la of ' to a&ay,' and just as good English ; ' ris' or ' risse' 
is an old prffiterite of 'to rise;' 'to axe' is not a mispro- 
nunciation of ' to ask,' but a genuine English form of 
the word, the form which in the earlier English it con- 
stantly assumed ; it is quite exceptional when the word 
appears in its other, that is its present, shape in Wiclif 's 
Bible ; and indeed ' axe' occurs continually, I know 
not whether invariably, in Tyndale's translation of the 
Scriptures. Even such a phrase as " Put them things 
away," is not bad, but only antiquated, English, While 
I say this, I would not imply that these fonns are open 
to you to use ; I do not say they would be good Eng - 
liak for you. They would not; inasmuch as they are 
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conlrary to present use and custom, and these must be 
our lawgivers in what we speak and in what we write ; 
just as in our bnying and selling we ai'e bound to use 
the current coin of the realm, and not attempt to pass 
tbat which long since has been called in, whatever mer- 
ite or intrinsic value it may possess. All which I ■ af- 
firm is that the phrases just brought forward represent 
past stages of the language, and are not barbarous vio- 
lations of it. 

The same may be asserted of certain ways of pro- 
nouncing words, which arc now in use among the 
lower classes, but hot among the higher ; as, for exam- 
ple, 'contrary,' 'mischievous,' ' blasphemous,' instead 
of ' contrary,' 'mischievous,' 'blasphemous.' It would 
be abundantly easy to show by a multitude of quota- 
tions from our poets, and those reaching very far down, 
that these are merely the retention of the earlier pro- 
nunciation by the people, when the higher classes have 
abandoned it.* 

Another example of that which is commonly ac- 
counted ungrammatical tisage, but which is really the 
retention of old grammar by some, where others have 
substituted new, is the constant application by our rus- 
tic population in the south of ' his' to inanimate objects, 
and to these not personified, as well as to persons ; 
where 'its' would be employed by others. I shall 

* A single proof may in each cat* suffice ; 
" Onr wills and Mcado so contrary rm.."— Shakespeare. 
"He let miscfttewous witelies with their charms." — Spenser. 
"0 itrgument i/ospA^mous, Mne and proud,"— Hilton. 
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presently call your attention to the late introduction of 
this little word 'its' into the English language. It 
rests indeed altogether on a mistake and a forgetfiilnesa 
of the true consfenictions of the language. It would 
be long to expl^n this at full: it has been explained 
well in Latham's English Grammar. I will endeavour 
very briefly to put the matter before you, and trace 
the steps by which this came to pass. Let me prepare 
the way by reminding you first that ' his' does not 
exactly correspond to 'suus,' but to 'ejus' or 'iUius,' 
being the genitive of 'he' ('he's' = 'his'}; and that 
'it,' or 'Mt,' as it was long written (Sir Thomas More 
in general so writes it, but about his time 'hit' is going 
out) is the neuter of 'he,' the final 't' being the sign 
of this neuter, just as 'illud' is the neuter of 'ille.' 
Now, by way of illustrating the matter in hand, let us 
suppose that those who spoke the Latin language had 
forgotten that the final 'd' in 'illud' was the sign 
of the neuter ; let us suppose further that ' illud' 
through some cause or other had still further lost in 
their eyes its connexion with 'ille,' as 'hit' through 
becoming 'it' has obscured its relation to 'he;' and 
that it had been dealt with by them qtiite as an in- 
dependent word, upon which they proceeded to form a 
genitive of its own ; ' illius' no longer seeming to them 
such genitive, and that they had proceeded to fashion 
an 'illudius;' so doing they woidd have committed 
exactly the same error which we have committed in 
forming the word 'its,' and in dismissing 'his' from 
any longer serving as the neuter genitive no less than 
the masculine, I do not say that many conveniences 
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have not attended the change: the desire to obtain 
these was doubtless the motive to the creation of this 
genitive ; which still rested on a misapprehension, and 
however now sanctioned by time and usage, can be 
considered as originally only a blunder. 
- Attention once called to the matter, one is surprised 
to discover of how late introduction the word 'its' 
proves to be into the language. Through the whole of 
our authorized Version of the Bible ' its' does not once 
occur; the work which it now performs being accom- 
plished, as our rustics would now accomplish it, by 
' his'* or ' lier'f applied as freely to inanimate things 
as to persons, or else by 'thereof or 'of it.' ' Its' oc- 
curs, I believe, only three times in all Shakespeare, 
and I doubt whether Milton has once admitted it into 
Paradise Lost, although, when that was composed, 
others freely allowed it. How soon all this was for- 
gotten we have striking evidence in the fact that Dry- 
den, when in one of his fault-finding moods with the 
great men of the preceding generation he is taking Ben 
Jouson to task for general inaccuracy in his English 
diction, among other counts of his indictment, quotes 
this lino from Catiline, 

" Though heaven should speak with all Ms wratb at once," 

and proceeds, " heaven is ill syntax with his ;" while in 

' Thus Bxod. xxxvii. 17 : " Of beaten work made he the candlestick ; 
Ms ehaft aud his branci, his liowls, his knops, and his flowers, were 
of the same ;" cf.Mt. v. 15. 

t Rev. xsii, 2 : " The tree of life, which yielded her fruit every 
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fact tip to wittin forty or fifty years of tlie time wlien 
Dryden began to write, no otlier syntax was known. 
Curious also is it to note that in the long controversy, 
which followed on the publication by Chatterton of the 
poems which he ascribed to a monk Eowlie, Hviug in 
the fifteenth century, no one appealed at the time to 
such lines as the following, 

" Life, and all Ua gooSs I seorn," 

as at once decisive of the fact that the poems wore not 
of the age which they pretended. "Waiton who rejected , 
altiiough with a certain amonnt of hesitation, the poems, 
and gives reasons, and many of them good ones, for 
this rejection, yet takes no notice of this little word, 
which betrays the forgery at once ; although there 
nothing more than to point to it, for the dis- 
g of the whole question.* 



* Leet thts digression should grow to an immodei'ate length, I miiKt 
append in a note another illustration of the matter in hand. 

Instead of 'luncheon,' our conniry people in Hampshire, as in 
many other parts, always use the form ' nuuelieon' or ' nuntion.' I 
cannot doubt that either this was tba original proDU Delation, and 
our received one a modern corruption ; or else, and this appears to 
me more prohable, that roe have made a confusion between two orig- 
inally diiferent words, from which tliey have liept clear. Thus in 
Howell's Vocabulary, 1G59, and la Cotgrave's French and English 
Bietlenary, boHi words occnr : " uunclon or nunebeon, the after- 
noon's repast," and "lunobioa, a big piece" j. e. of broad, for both 
give the old French ' earibot' as the equivalent of luncheon, which 
word has this meaning. It is clear that in tills sense of lump or 
' big piece' Gay uses ' luQcbeon :' 

" When hungiy tJion stood'st staring like an oaf, 
I sliced the hmchcon from the barley loaf." 
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"Wiiat lias been here said in respect of mueli of our 
provincial Englisb, namely tbat it is old English rather 
than had English, may be affirmed, no doubt, with 
equal right in respect of many so called Americanisms. 
There are parts of America where ' tet' is lased or was 
used a few years since as the perfect of ' to heat ;' ' holp' 
as the perfect of ' to help ;' ' stricken' as the participle 
of 'to strike.' Again, there are words which have 
become obsolete here during the last two hundred 
years, which have not become obsolete there, although 
many of them probably retain only a provincial life. 
The excellent word, 'freshet,' for a river swollen by 
rain or other causes, and rushing with wider and more 
rapid current than usual to the sea, which would 
scarcely be found in English since Milton employed 
it,* has never been out of use in America, having 

and Miss Baker m^et JVorthamptonahirs Glossary expUina 'Innoh' 
as " a iarge lump of bread, or otier edible ; ' He helped, iiimself 
to a good lunch of cake.' ■' \Ve may note further that this ' nuntion' 
ma J possibly put ua on tbe righttraokforairlringat the etymology 
of the word. Richardson baa called attention to the fiict that It Is 
spelt "nooD-shun" in Brown's Pasforo/s, which must at least sug- 
gest as possible and plausiliie (hat the ' nuntion' n-as originally ap- 
plied to the labourer's slight meal, to which ho withdrew for the 
akunning of the heat of the middle noon. It is at any rate certain 
that IIiB dignity to which ' lunch' or ' luncheon' has now arrived, as 
when wo read in the newspapers of a " magoillccnt luncheon,''^ is al- 
together modern ; the word lelonged a centuiy ago to rnstie life, 
and in literature had not travelled beyond the " hobnailed pastorals" 
which professed to deforibe that life. 

• "All fish from sea or shore. 

Freshet or purling brook, of shell or (iii :" 

Todd misandcratands the word, esplaining it " a stream of freph 

water," Not so; but as the whole passage moves in antitheses, 

" sea or sboro," " shell or fin," so ■' freshet or purling brook." 
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lately come back to us from thence. Other words 
again, which indeed have contintied in currency on 
both sides of the Atlantic, have yet on our side receded 
from their original use, while they have not receded 
from it on the other. ' Plunder' is a word in point ; 
so too when unleavened cakes are called " sad cakes," 
as in parts of America they are, it i3 evident that ' sad' 
is used in its original sense of unmoved, being but 
another spelling of ' set' — a sense which once the proper 
one of the word, has now left it with us.* 

In the contemplation of facts hke these it has been 
sometimes asked, whether a day will ever arrive when 
tke language spoken on this side of the Atlantic and 
on the other, will divide into two languages, an old 
English and a new. We may confidently answer. No. 
Doubtless, if those who went out irom us to people and 
subdue a new continent, had left our shores two or 
three centuries earlier than they did, when the lan- 
guage was very much fartber removed from that ideal 
after which it was unconsciously striving, and in which, 
once reached, it in great measure acquiesced ; if they 
had not carried with them to their distant homes their 
English Bible, and what else of worth had been already 
uttered in the English tongue ; if, having once left us, 
the intercourse between Old and New England bad 
been entirely broken off, or only rare and partial; 

* Pickering's Vocabulary of Words and Pkrasea, supposed to be 
peculiar to America, Boston. 1S16. I would gladly in a future 
edition treat the matter of this paragraph with pcniething more of 
the fulness which it deserves, if any transatlantic readers from the 
stores of their own experience would help me. 
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there would tlien have unfolded themselves differences 
between the language spoken here and there, which in 
tract of time accumulating ^nd multiplying, might in 
the end have justifled the regarding of the languages 
as no longer one ' and the same. It could nqt have 
been otherwise than that such differences should have 
displayed themselves; for while there is a law of 
necessity in the evolution of languages, while they 
pursue eertaiu courses and in certain directions, from 
which they can be no more turned aside by the will of 
men than one of the heavenly bodies could be pushed 
fi'om its orbit by any engines of ours, tliere is a law 
of liberty no less ; and this hberty would not have 
foiled to make itself in many ways felt. In the 
political and social condition of America, so far re- 
moved from ours, in the many natural objects which 
are not the same with those which aun'ound us here, 
in efforts independently canied out to rid the language 
of imperfections, or to unfold its latent powers, even in 
the different effects of climate on the organs of speech, 
there would have been causes enough to have provoked 
in the course of time not immaterial divergencies of 



As it is, however, the joint operation of those three 
causes refeiTcd to already, namely, that the separation 
did not take place till after the language had attained 
tlie ripened of maturity, that England and Anferica 
owned a common body of literature to which they 
alike looked up and appealed, as containing the author- 
itative st-andards of the language, that the intercourse 
1 the one people and the other has been large 
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and &cquent, as probably it will be larger and more 
frequent still, these have been strong enough to traverse 
and check these tendencies, have so effectually com- 
bined in repressing such divergence, that the ivriUen 
language of educated men on both sides of the water 
remains precisely the same, their spoken manifesting 
a few trivial differences of idiom ; while even among 
those classes which do not consciously recognize any 
ideal standard of langut^e, there are scarcely greater 
differences, in some respects far smaller, than exist 
between inhabitants of different provinces in this one 
island of England; and in the future we may reason- 
ably anticipate that these differences, so far from in- 
creasing, will have rather the tendency to diminish. 

It seems often as if an almost unaccountable caprice 
presided over the fortunes of words, and determined 
which should live and which die. Thus in a vast 
number of instances a^word Uvea on as a verb, but has 
ceased to be employed as a noun; we say 'to embar- 
rass,' but no longer an 'embarrass;' 'to revile,' but 
not, with Chapman and Milton, a, 'revile;' 'to wed,' 
but not a 'wed,' unless it should be urged that this 
survives in 'wed-look,' a locking or binding together 
through the giving and receiving of a ' wed' or pledge, 
namely the ring ; we say ' to infest,' but not any longer 
' infest,' Or with a reversed fortune a word lives on 
as a noun, but has perished as a verb— -thus as a noun 
substantive, a ' slug,' but no longer ' to slug' or render 
slothful; a 'child,' but no longer 'to child' ('childing 
autumn,' Beaumont and Bletcher); or as a noun 
adjective, 'serene,' but not 'to serene,' a beautiful 
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word, which we have let go, as the French have 
'sereiner;'* 'meek,' but not ' to meek' (Wiclif'^) ; 'fond,' 
hut not with Dryden, ' to fond.' 

Or, again, the affirmative remains, but the negative 
is gone ; thus ' wisdom,' hut not any more ' unwisdom' 
(Wiclif ) ; ' cunning,' but not ' uncunning ;' ' manhood,' 
'wit,' 'mighty,' but not 'unmanhood,' 'unwit,' 'un- 
mighty' (all in Chaucer); 'buxom,' but not 'unbux- 
om' (Dryden) ; ' to know,' but not ' to unknow' (Wic- 
lif), which survives only in ' i^nknowing' and ' un- 
known.' Or once more, with a curious variation from 
this, tie negative survives, while the affirmative is 
gone ; thus ' wieldy' (Chaucer) survives only in ' un- 
wieldy ;' ' couth' and ' eouthly' (both in Spenser), only 
in. 'uncouth' and 'uncouthly;' 'ruly' (Foxe) only in 
'unruiy ;' 'gainly' (H. More) in 'ungainly ;' these two 
last were both of them serviceable words, and have 
been ill lost; ' esorable' (Holland) and ' evitable' only 
in ' inexorable' and ' inevitable.' In like manner ' sem- 
ble' (Foxe) and ' hearten,' (Chapman) have disappeared ; 
while 'dissemble' and 'dishearten' continue. So also 
of other pail's one has been taken and one left ; ' height,' 
or 'highth,' as Milton better spelt it, remains, but 
'lowth' (Beeon) is gone; 'righteousness,' or 'right- 

* How m»ny worda modern Frencli has lost which are most vigor- 
ous aEd admirable, tli© absence of whicli can only now be supplied 
by a circumlocation or by some less excellent word — ' Oseur,' 
' affiTincliisseuT' (Amyot), ' m^prieeur,' murmurateur,' ' blandisseur' 
(Bossaet), ' abnaeur' (Rabelais), ' d^sabusement,' 'rancceur,' are all 
obsolete at the present. So ' dcsaJmer,' to cease to love (' dieamare' 
iu Italian), ' guirlander,' ' stitillser,' ' blandiesact,' ' ordonnfment' 
(Montaigne), with innumerable others. 
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wiseness,' as it would once and more accurately have 
been written, remains, but its correspondent ' wrong- 
wiseness' lias been taken. Again, of whole groups 
of words formed after some particular scheme it may 
be only a single specimen will survive. Thus ' gain- 
say,' that ia, agaia say, survives ; but ' gainstrive' 
(Foxe), that is, resist, 'gainstand,' and other similarly 
formed words exist no longer. It is the same with 
' foolhardy,' which is but one, though now indeed the 
only one remaining, of three or four adjectives formed 
on the same principle; thus 'fooUarge,' at least as ex- 
pressive a word aa 'prodigal,' occurs in Chaucer, and 
' foolhasty,' found also in him, lived on to the time of 
Holland ; while ' foolhappy' is in Spenser. ' Exhort' 
remains; but 'dehort,' a word whose place neither 
' dissuade' nor any other exactly supplies, has escaped 
U3. We have 'twilight,' but 'twibUl' (=- bipennisi 
Chapman) is extinct. 

Let me mention another real loss, where in hke man- 
ner there remains in the present language something 
to remind us of that which is gone. The comparative 
' rather' stands alone, having dropped on either side its 
positive 'rathe,' and superlative 'rathest,' 'Kathe,' 
having the sense of early, though a graceful word, and 
not fallen quite even out of popular remembrance, in- 
asmuch as it is embalmed in the I/ycidas of Milton, 
" And the rathe primrose, which forsaten dies," 

might still be sufE'ered to share the common lot of so 
many words which have perished, though worthy to 
live; but the disuse of 'rathest' has created a real gap 
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in the language, and the more so, seeing, that 'liefest' is 
gone too, 'Rather' expresses the Latin 'potius;' but 
' rathest' being gone, we have no word, unless ' soon- 
est' may be accepted as such, to express ' potissimum,' 
that is the preference not of one way over another 
or over certain others, but of one over all ; which we 
therefore effect by dint of various circumlocutions. 
Nor is 'rathest' so long out of use, that it would be a 
playing of the antic to attempt to revive it. On the 
contrary, it is found so late as in Bishop Sanderson's 
Sermons, who in the opening of Uiat beautLful one on 
the text, "When my father and my mother forsake me, 
the Lord taketh mc up," puts the consideration, " why 
these," that is, fiither and mother, "are named the 
rathest, and the rest to be included in them."* 

The causes which are at work to bring about that 
certain words, becoming in the course of time obsolete, 
drop out of the living spoken tongue, ai'e often very 
hard to arrive at — -how, that is, there should be a cer- 
tain taeit consent on the part of a whole people not to 
employ them any more ; for without this, they could 
not have died out, I must be content with little more 
thau calling your attention to the fact, and illustrating 
it by a few examples. That it is not accident, that 
there ia a law here at work, however hidden it inay be 
from us, is plain from the fact that certain families of 
words, words formed on certain principles, have a ten- 
dency thus to fall into desuetude. 

Thus, I think, we may trace a certain tendency in 

* For other passages m which 'rathest' occurs, see the Statt Pa- 
pers, TOl. ii. pp. 92, 170. 
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words ending in ' some,' the Anglo-Saxon and early 
English, ' sum,' the German, ' sam' (' friedsam,' ' selt- 
sam') to fall out of use. It is true that a vast numher of 
these suryive, as 'gladsome,' 'handsome,' 'wearisome,' 
' buxom' (this last spelt better ' bucksome' by our ear- 
lier writers, for its present apelhng altogether d 
its true character, and the family to which it b 
being the same word as the German. ' beugsam' or 
'biegsam,' bendable, compliantj ; but a large number 
of these words, more than can be ascribed to accident, 
more than their due proportion, are either qxtite or 
nearly extinct. Thus in Wiclif's Bible alone you 
might note the following, 'lovesum,' 'hatesum,' 'lust- 
sum,' 'heavysum,' 'lightsum,' 'dehghtsum;' all of which, 
except the last, are gone, and that, although used in 
our authorized Version, now only survives in poetry. 
So too ' brightsome' (Marlowe), ' wieldsome' (Golding), 
' unhghtaome' (Milton), ' ugsome' (Fose), ' laboursome' 
(Shakespeare), 'longsome' (Gascoigne), ' quietsome,' 
' rairksome' (both in Spenser), ' toothsome' (Beaumont 
and Fletcher), 'gleesome,' 'joysome' (both in Browne's 
Pasfarals), 'meddlesome' (Barrow), ' bigsome,' 'win. 
some,' ' dosome,' meaning prosperous, well-to-do,aword 
stni surviving in the North, ' playsome' (employed by 
the historian Hume), have nearly or quite disappeared 
from our English speech. They seemed to have held 
their ground in Scotland* in considerably larger num- 

* JamieEon's Dictionary gives a large niunljer of ivords with tilis 
termination wliich I abould suppose were always peculiar to Soot- 
land, as ' liangaome,' i. e. qusrrelBOjne, ' freakaome,' 'drjsome,' 
' grouBome' <the German ' grausam'). 
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bers than in the south of the Island. Thus Campbell 
employs that very graceful word ' winsome,' but would 
scarcely have done so but for Ma Scotch breeding, and 
perhaps even then only in a Scotch ballad. 

Neither can I esteem it a mere accident that of a 
group of depreciatory and contemptuous words ending 
in ' ard,' at least one-half should have dropped out of 
T^e; I allude to that group of which 'dotard,' 'lag- 
gard,' 'braggard,' now spelt 'braggart,' 'sluggard,' 
'wizard,' may be taken as surviving specimens; 'blink- 
ard' {Eomilies) ; ' dizzard' (Burton) ; ' dullard' (TJdal) ; 
' musard' (Chaucer) ; 'puggard,' 'stinkard' (Ben Jou- 
son), as extinct. 

Again, there was once a whole family of words, 
whereof the greater number are now under ban ; which 
seem at one time to have been formed almost at 
pleasnre, the only condition being that the combina- 
tion should be a happy one— I mean all those singu- 
larly expressive words formed by a eombinatiion of 
verb and substantive, the former governing the latter ; 
aa ' scarecrow,' ' telltale,' ' scapegrace,' ' turncoat,' 
'turntail,' 'skinflint,' 'spendthrift,' 'lickspittle,' 'dare- 
devil,' ' matebate' (= storenfried), ' cutpurse,' ' cut- 
throat,' ' marplot,' ' marprelate,' These with a certain 
number of others, have held their ground, and may be 
said to be still more or less in use ; but what a nnmber 
more are forgotten ; and yet, though not always ele- 
gant, they constituted a very vigorous portion of our 
language, and preserved some of its most genuine 
idioms. It could not well be otherwise ; they are 
almost all words of abuse, and the abusive words of a 
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3 arc always among the most picturesque and 
vigorous and imaginative whicli it affords. The whole 
man speaks out in them, and often the man under the 
influence of passion and excitement, which always lend 
force and fire to his speech. Let me remind yoa of a 
few of them ; ' smellfeast,' if not a tetter is yet a more 
graphic, word than our foreign 'parasite;' as graphic 
indeed for us as rps^Bdunvog to Greek ears ; 'dawback' 
is a stronger, if not a more graceful, word than ' flat- 
terer' or ' sycophant ;' ' tosspot' (Fuller), ot sometimes 
' reelpot' (Middleton), is a word which tells its own 
tale as well as dnmkard ; and ' pinchpenny' (Holland) 
as well as or better than miser. And then what a 
multitude more there were in like kind ; ' apintext,' 
' lacMatin,' both applied to ignorant clerics ; ' bitesheep' 
(a favourite word with Foxc) to such of these as were 
rather wolves tearing, than shepherds feeding, the 
flock; 'slip-string' (= pendard) to one owed to the 
gallows (Beaumont and Fletcher). 

How many of these words occur in Shakespeare ; 
the following list makes no pretence to completeness ; 
'martext,' 'carrytale,' 'pleaaeman,' 'sneakcup,' 'mum- 
blenews,' 'wantwit,' 'lactbrain,' 'lackbeard,' 'lacklove,' 
'ticklebrajn,' 'breedbate' (the old i'rench ' attise-feu,' 
or ' attise-querelle'), 'swingebuckler,' 'piekpurse,' 'pick- 
thank,' 'picklock,' 'breakvow,' 'breakpromise;' 'make- 
peace' — this last being the only one among them all in 
which reprobation or contenipt does not \itter itself. 
Nor is the list exhausted yet ; there are further ' ding- 
thrift' ( — prodigal, Herrick), 'wastethrift,' (Beaumont 
and Fletcher), ' scape-thrift' (Holinshed), ' shakebuck- 
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ler' (Becon), 'swashbuckler,' ' spitvenom,' 'killjoy,' 
'lackland,' 'pickquarrel,' ' eumberworld' (Drayton), 
' curryfavor,' ' clutchfist' (Middletou), ■with, others whicli 
it will be convenient to omit. ' itatehell,' which used 
to be spelt ' rakel' or ' rakle' (Chaucer), a good English 
word, would be only through an error included in this 
list, although Cowper, when ho writes 'rake-hell' 
(" rake-hell baronet") evidently regarded it as belong- 
ing to this group.* 

Perhaps one of the most frequent causes whiph leads 
to the disuse of words is this : in some inexplicable 
way there comes to be attached something of ludicrous, 
or coarse, or vulgar to them, out of a feeling of which 
they are no longer used in earnest serious writing, and 
at the same time fall out of the discourse of those who 
desire to speak elegantly. Not indeed that this deg- 
radation which overtakea words is in all cases inexpli- 
cable. The uaheroic character of most men's minds, 



is fav earlier ; it is clear that at a very early time 
dfirattbis aenso, and then this Hpelling, Thus 
Stanihnrst, description of Ireland, p, 28 ; " They are taken for eo 
Ijetter than rakehels, or the devil's blacli guarii."— Let me obserte 
before quitting the matter tfmt many langnages have groups of 
words formed upon the same scheme, although, siugnlarly enough, 
they are altogetiier absent from the Anglo-Saxon. (J. Grimm, 
Dejitache Graramatik, vol. ii. p. 976.) Tho Spaniards have a great 
many very expressive words of the sort Thus with allusion to the 
great straggle in which Christian Spain was engaged for so many 
centnrieH, a vannting braggart is a'matamoras,' a 'filajmoor ;' he 
Is a ' matnaiete,' a 'slaysevea;' a ' perdonavitiae,' a ' sparelives.' 
Others may be added to these, aa ' aaotaoalles,' ' pioapleytos,' 
' rompe-eaqninas,' 'ganapan,' 'ctacatreguas.' 
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witii their consequent intolerance of that heroic which 
they cannot understand, is constantly at work, and not 
seldom with success, in taking down words of nobleness 
from their high pitch; and, as the most effectual way of 
doing this, in casting an air of mock-heroic about them. 
Thus 'to dub,' a word resting on one of the noblest 
usages of chivalry, has now something of ludicrous 
about it; so too has 'doughty;' they belong to that 
serio-comic, mock-heroic diction, the multiplication of 
which, as of all parodies on greatness, is a sign of evil 
augury for a nation, is a present sign of evil augury 
for our own. 

' Pate' in the sense of ' head' is now comic or igno- 
ble ; it was not so once ; as is plain from the fact that 
it occurs in the Prayer Book Version of the Psalms 
(Ps. vii. 17.) The same may be said of 'sconce,' in 
this sense at least ; of 'nowl' or 'noil,' which Wiclif 
iises ; of 'slops' for trousers (Marlowe's Lucan) ; of 
' smug,' which once meant no more than adorned (" the 
smug bridegroom :" Shakespeare.) ' To nap' in the 
sense of to slumber lightly is now a word without 
dignity ; while yet in Wiclif 's Bible it is said "Lo he 
schall not nappe, netlier slepe that kepeth Israel" (Ps. 
cxxi. 4.) ' To punch,' ' to thump,' both which, and in 
serious writing, occur in Spenser, could not now obtain 
the same use ; nor yet ' to wag,' It is not otherwise in 
regard of phrases. I remember in the great ballad of 
Chevy Chase, which Sir Phdip Sydney declared he 
could never hear but " it stirred him like a tnimpet," 
a noble warrior whose legs are hewn off, is described 
as being " in doleful dumps ;" just as, in Holland's 
ti-anslation of Livy, the Romans are set forth as being 
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"in the dumps" in consecLuence of their disastrous 
defeat at Cannse. And in the sermons of Barrow, who 
certainly intended to write an elevated style, and did 
not seek familiar, stil] less vulgar, expressions, we yet 
meet such terms as 'to rate,' 'to snub,' 'to gull,' 
'dumpish,' and the like; which we may confidently 
affirm were not vulgar when he used them. 

Then too the advance of refinement causes words to 
he foregone, which are felt to speak too plainly. It is 
not merely here that one age has more delicate ears 
than another ; this ia something ; hut besides this, and 
even if this delicacy were at a standstill, there would 
still be a continual process going on, by which the 
words, which for a certain while have been employed 
to designate coarse or disagreeable facta or things, would 
be disallowed, or at least relinquished to the lower 
classes of society, and others assumed in their place. 
The former by long use being felt to have come into 
too direct and close relation with that which they desig- 
nate, to summon it up too distinctly before the mind's 
eye, they are thereupon exchanged for other words, 
which, at first at least, indicate more lightly and at a 
greater distance the offensive thing, rather hint and 
suggest than paint and describe it : although by and 
hye these new will bo themselves also probably dis- 
carded, and for the same reasons which brought about 
the dismissal of those which they replaced. It lies in 
the necessity of things that I must leave this part of 
my subject witliout illustration.* 

* Aa not, however, taming on a very coaraa matter, and illustrat- 
ing the subject witb. inHnite wit and humour, I migUt refer the Span- 
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Thus niTieli in respect of the words and the character 
of the worda, which we have lost or let go. In respect 
of these, if a language, as it travels onward, loses some, 
it also acquires others, and probably many more than 
th<«e which it loses ; they are leaves on the tree of 
langLiage, of which if some fall away, a new succession 
takes their place. But it is not so, as I already ob- 
served, with the forms or powers of a language, that is, 
with the various inflexions, moods, duplicate or tripli- 
cate formation of tenses ; which those who speak it 
come gradually to perceive that they can do without, 
and therefore cease to employ ; seeking to suppress 
grammatical intricacies, and to obtain grammatjcal sim- 
plicity and so far as possible a pervading uniformity, 
sometimes even at the hazard of letting go that which 
had real worth, and contributed to the more lively, if 
not to the clearer, setiing forth of the inner thought of 
the mind. Here there is only loss, with no compen- 
sating gain ; or at least only diminution, never addi- 
tion. In regard of these inner forces and potencies of 
a language, there is no creative energy at work in its 
later periods, in any, indeed, but quite the earliest. 
They are not as the leaves, but may be likened to the 
stem and leading branches of a tree, whose shape, mould 
and direction are determined at a very early period of 
its growth ; which accident or other causes may dimin- 
ish, but which can never be increased. I have already 
slightly. alluded to a very illustrious example of this, 

iBh scholar to ths discussion Tietweeu Don Quiiiiote and Sancho on 
the dismieaal of ' regoldar,' from the langnage of good Eociety, and 
tiie substitution of ' erutar' in ila room. (JJon QtdxBte, i. 7. 43.) 
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namely to tlie dropping of the dual number in tlie 
Greek language. When the New Testament was writ- 
t«n, it had so fallen out of the common dialect in which 
that is composed, that, as is probably well known to us 
aU, no single example of it occurs throughout all the 
writings of the New Covenant. Nor, in respect of this 
very form, is this an isolated case. There is no dual 
in the modem German, Danish or Swedish ; in lie old 
German and Norse there was. 

How much in this respect for better or for worse we 
have got rid of, I need hardly tell you ; how bare, 
whether too bare is another question, we have stripped 
ourselves ; what simpHeily reigns in the present Eng- 
lish, as compai-ed with the old Anglo-Saxon. That 
had six declensions, our present English but one ; that 
had. three genders, English, if we except one or two 
words, has none ; that foi-med the genitive in a variety 
of ways, we only in one ; and the same fact meets us, 
wherever we compare the grammars of the two lan- 
guages. At the same time, it can scarcely be repeated 
too often, that in the estimate of the gain or loss there- 
upon ensuing, we must by no means put certainly to 
loss everything which the languiige has dismissed, any 
more than everything to gain which it has acquired. 
It is no real wealth in a language to have needless and 
superfluous forms. They are often an embarrassment 
and an encumbrance to it rather than a help. Tlie 
Einnish language has fourteen cases, but I do not sup- 
pose that it can do more, or indeed at all as much, 
with its fourteen as the Greek is able to do with its 
live. 
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And therefore it seems to me that some words of 
Otfried MuUer, in many ways admirable, do yet exag- 
gerate the losses consequent on the reduction of the 
forms of a language. " It may be observed," he says, 
" that in the lapse of ages, from the time that the pro- 
gress of language can be observed, grammatical forms, 
such as the signs of cases, moods and tenses have never 
been increased in number, but have been constantly 
diminishing. The history of the Romance, as well as 
of the Germanic, languages shows in the clearest man- 
ner how a grammar, once powerful and copious, has 
been gradually weakened and impoverished, until at 
last it preserves only a few fragments of its ancient in- 
flections. Now there is no doubt that this luxuriance 
of grammatical forms is not an essential part of a lan- 
guage, considered merely as a vehicle of thought. It 
is well known that the Chinese language, which is 
merely a eollection of radical words destitute of gram- 
matical forms, can express even philosophical ideas 
with tolerable precision ; and the Engl^, which, from 
the mode of its formation by a mixture of different 
tongues, has been stripped of its grammatical inflec- 
tions more completely than any other European lan- 
guage, seems nevertheless, even to a foreigner, to he 
distinguished by its energetic eloquence. All this 
must be admitted by every unprejudiced inquirer ; but 
yet it cannot be overlooked, that this copiousness of 
grammatical forms, and the fine shades of meaning 
which they express, evince a nicety of observation, and 
a faculty of distinguishing, which unquestionably prove 
that the race of mankind among whom these 1; 
5* 
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arose was characterized by a remarkable correctness 
and subtlety of thought. Nor can any modern Euro- 
pean, who forms in his mind a lively image of the 
classical languages in their ancient grammatical luxu- 
riance, and compares them with his mother tongue, 
conceal from himself that in the ancient languages the 
words, with there inflections, clothed aa it were with 
muscles and sinews, come forward like living bodies, 
full of expression and character, while in the modem 
tongues the words seem shrunk up into mere skele- 
tons," * 

I cannot think but that this is stated too strongly ; 
however, when my lecture is concluded, you will be 
able better to judge for yourselves. And here I am 
sure that you will greatly prefer that I should address 
myself to the consideration not of forms which the lan- 
guage has relinquished long ago, but mainly to those 
which it is relinquishing now ; suck as, touching us 
more nearly, will have a far more lively interest for us 
all. Let me then instance one of these. The female 
termination which we employ in certain words, such 
as from 'heir' 'heiress,' from 'prophet' 'prophetess,' 
from 'sorcerer' 'sorceress,' was once far more widely 
extended than it now is ; the words which retain it are 
daily becoming fewer. It has already fallen away in 
so many, and is evidently becoming of more unfre- 
quent use in so many others, that, if we may augur 
of the future from the analogy of the past, it will one 
day altogether disappear from the language. Thus all 

• Literature of Greece, p. 5. 
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these occur in Wiclif's Bible; 'teaeheress' as the 
female teacher (Wisd. viii. 4) ; ' singeress,' the female 
singer (2 Chr. iii. 5); ' friendlesa,' ' aervanteas,' 'leper- 
ess,' ' neighbour ess,' 'sinneress' (Luke vii. 37); 'de- 
voTiress,' 'spousess' (Prov. v, 19); 'thralless' (Jer. 
xxsiv. 16); ' dwelleress,' 'waiteress' (Jer, ix. 17.) 
Add to these 'chideress,' the female chider, 'herdess, 
' constableas,' 'moveress,' 'soudaness' (-= sultaness) 
'guideress;' 'charmeress' (all in Chaucer); and others, 
which however we may have now let them fall, 
to far later periods of the language ; thus ' pedh 
'vassaless,' 'victoress' (all in Spenser); ' fomieatress' 
(Shakespeare); ' ministress,' 'flattereas' (both in Hol- 
land); 'saintess' (Sir T, UrcL^hart); 'heroess' (Chap- 
man); 'chentesa' (Middleton); 'soldieress," 
e^,' 'votaress' (all in Beaumont and Jletcher); 'corn- 
fortress' (Ben Jonson) ; ' solicitress,' ' impostresSj' 'build- 
ress' (all in Fuller); ' conunandress' (Burton); 'mon 
archess' (Drayton); 'discipless' (Speed) 
'cateress,' 'tyranness' (all in Milton); 
(Addison) ; ' hucksteress' (Howell) ; ' tutoress' (Shaftes- 
bury) ; ' farmeress' (Lord Peterborough, Letier to Pope) ; 
with many more which, I doubt not, might easily be 
brought together. 

Exactly the same thing has happened with another 
feminine affix, which was once used in a far greater 
number of words than now, I mean ' ster' in the room 
of 'er,' to indicate that a noun before applied to the 
male was now intended to be transferred and applied 
to the female,* ' Spinner,' taking the feminine form 

* On this termination sea J, Grimm's Deutsche Gramm., toI. ii. 
134 1 vol. iii. 339. 
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of ' spinster,' furnishes an excellent example of wliat I 
mean, and perliaps the only one in which both the 
forma still remain in nse. Formerly however there 
were a vast number of these ; thus ' haker' had 'bakes- 
ter,' being the female who baked; 'brewer;' 'brewster;' 
'reader;' 'readster;' 'seamer;' 'seamster;' 'fruiterer;' 
'fruitester;' 'tumbler' ' tumblester' (this and the pre- 
ceding both in Chaucer) ; ' knitter' ' knitster' (a word 
whicli, I have understood, is still alive in Devon). 
And further we may observe, and it is a striking ex- 
ample of the richness of a language in forms at the 
earlier stages of its existence, that not a few of the 
words which had, as we have just seen, a feminine ter- 
mination in 'ess,' had also a second feminine of the 
land with which we now have to do. Thus ' dancer,' 
beside 'danceress,' had also 'daunster;' 'chider,' besides 
'chideress' had 'chidester' (Chaucer); 'wailer' 'wail- 
ster' (Wielif); 'dweller' 'dwelster,' 'singer,' 'songster,' 
I know there are some who call into question the 
assertion just made that the termination ' ster' did once 
announce invariably a jimah doer. It may be, and 
indeed has been, urged that the existence of such 
words as 'seamstress,' 'songstress, 'is decisive evidence 
that the ending 'ster' of itself was not counted suffi- 
cient to designate persons as female ; for if, it has been 
said, 'seamsfer' and ^ songster' had been felt to be 
already feminine, no one would have ever thought of 
doubHng on this, and adding a second female termina- 
tion; 'seamstress,' ' songsfress,' But all which can 
justly be concluded from hence is, that when this final 
' ess' was added to these already feminine forma, and 
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examples of it will not, I think, he found till a very 
JatD period of the language, tlie tme principle and law 
of the words had been lost sight, of and forgotten.* 
The same may be said in respect of such other of these 
feminine forms as are now applied to men, such as 
'gamester,' 'youn^ter,' 'huckster,' 'punster,' 'team- 
ster,' 'tapster.' Either like 'teamster,' and per- 
haps 'gamester,' the words first came into existence 
and assumed this form, when the true significance 
of the form was altogether lost;t or like 'tapster,' 
which is female in Chaucer ('the gay iapstere'), or 
'bakester,' at this day used in Scotland for 'baker,' 
the word did originally belong of right and exclusively 
to women ; but with the gradual transfer of the occu- 
pation to men, joined to an increasing forgetfulncss of 

*Tlie earliest example wbich Rictardson gives of eeametresB' is 
from Gay, of ' Bongstrese,' from Thomson. It is qnite certain that 
as late as Bea Jonaoa, 'seamater' and 'aongater' expreased lie 
female seataer and aiager ; a single paseage from his Masque of 
Christmas is eTidence io this. One of the children of Chriatmaa 
there is ■' Wasael, lilie a neat semps^er and aoirgs(cr ; fter page bear- 
ing a brown bowl." Compare a passage from Holland's Leaguer^ 
1633 : "A tjrewonmn of piiantastical ornaments, a semjister for 
niEFes, cuffes, smocks and waistcoats." 

t This was abont the time of Henry VIII. In proof of the con- 
fusion which reigned on the sulgect in Shakespeare's time, see his 
nse of ' spinster' as = ' spinner,' the man spinning. Henry VIIL 
i. 2 ; and I have no doubt that it is tlie same at Othello, i. 1. And a 
little later in Howell's Vocahviary, 1659, ' spinner' and ' spinster' 
are both referred to the male sex, and the barbarouB ' spinetress' in- 
vented for the female. The first example of 'yoangstar' which Rich- 
ardson gives is from the Spectator. If it exists at all in our earlier 
literature, it will hardly be otherwise than as the female correlative 
of the male ' yonnlter,' or ' yonker,' a word of oonstent recnrrence. 
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what this termination imphed, there has been also a 
transfer of the name;* just as in other words, and out 
of the same canses, exactly the converse has found 
place; and 'baker' or 'brewer,' not 'bakester' or 
'brewster,' would be now in England applied to the 
female baking or brewing. So entirely has this power 
of the language now been foregone, that it cannot be 
said reoMy to survive even in ' spinner' and ' spinster,' 
which I adduced just now as the only words in which 
formally it continued; seeing that 'spinster' has now 
been transferred to q^uite another meaning than that of 
a female spinning, whom, as weh as the male, we should 
designate not as a 'spinster,' but a 'spinner.' 

Let me take the opportunity of observing here, by 
way of confirmation of what has just been asserted, 
that it is almost incredible, if we had not experience of 
the fact, how soon the true rationale and significance 
of some form which has never ceased to be in every- 
body's mouth, may be wholly lost sight of. No more 
curious chapter in the history of language could be 

• I have included ' Iiuclcster,' as will be observed, in this list. I 
certainl J cantiot produce anj passage In whioh it is emplojed as the 
female pedler. We have only, however, to keep in mind the exist- 
ence of the verb ' to huok,' in the sense of to peddle (it ie used by 
Bishop Andrews), and at the same time not to let the present spell- 
ing of 'hawter' mislead us, and we shall confidently recognize 
' hucker' (the German ' hoker' or ' hScker'), in ' hawker,' that is, the 
man who ' hacks,' ' hawks' or peddles, as in ' huckster' the female 
who does the same. Wiien therefore Howell and others employ 
' hucksteress,' they fall into the same harbarons excess of expression, 
whereof we ate all gailty, when we uae ' seamstress' and ' song- 
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■written than one which should trace the violations of 
analogy, the transgressions of the most primary lawa 
of a language, which often follow hereupon ; the plu- 
rals like 'welkin' (=:wolken, the clouds), which are 
dealt with as singulars, singulars like ' riches' (richesse), 
which are dealt with as plurals. But there is one 
example of this, familiar to us all; prohahly so 
familiar that it would not be worth while adverting to 
it, if it did not illustrate, as no other word could, this 
forgetfulness which may overtake a whole people in 
regard of the true meaning of a grammatical form tbey 
have never ceased to employ. I allude to the mistaken 
assumption that the 's' of the genitive, as 'the king's 
countenance,' was merely a more rapid way of pro- 
nouncing 'the king his countenance,' and that the final 
's' in 'king's' was in feet an elided 'his.' This ex- 
planation for a long time prevailed almost universally ; 
I helieve there are many who accept it still. 

It was in vain that here and there a deeper knower 
of our tongue protested against this " monstrous syn- 
tax," aa Ben Jonson in his Grammar justly calls it. 
It was in vain that Walhs, another English scholar of 
the 17th century, pointed out in his grammar that the 
slightest examination of the facts showed how absurd 
and untenable this explanation was, seeing that we do 
not merely say ' the king's countenance, ' but ' the queen's 
countenance ; ' and in this case the final ' s' cannot stand 
for 'his,' for 'the queen his countenance' cannot be 
intended;* we do not say merely 'the child's bread,' 

• Even this does not startle Addison, or cause him any KoiBgiving; 
on the contrary he boldly asserts, {Spentator, No. 135), " The same 
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but ' the children's bread,' where it is no less impossible 
to resolve the phrase into 'the children Ms bread.'* 
Despite of these protests the error held its ground. It 
seems to have begun early in the sixteenth century ; 
you can hai-dly open a hook printed during the seven- 
teenth, or the early decades of the eighteenth, but you 
win find often this ' s' in the actual printing spread out 
into 'his.' The books of scholars are not a whit more 
exempt from the mistake than those of others. Spenser, 
IVdler, Donne, Jeremy Taylor are all guilty of it. It 
finds place in Dryden, who more than once helps out 
hia verse with an additional syllable gained by its aid. 
It has even forced its way into our Prayer Book itself, 
where in the "Prayer for all sorts and conditions of 
men," added at the lastrevisiouof the Liturgy in 1661, 
and I believe by Bishop Sanderson, we are hidden to 
say, " And this we beg for Jesus Christ his sake."-!- I 

single letter s oa many occa^ona 5ocs the ofBce of a whole irortl, 
anfl represeiita the his or her of ot(T forefathers." 

* Nothing can be better Ihan the waj ia whioli WalUs disposes of 
thia aclieme, although he is not bo suocessfnl in showing what the 
' s' doea mean as in ahowing what it Cfljmot mean ( Gramm. Idng. 
Anglic, c. 6) : Qui autem arbitractur illud s,ltico hia adjunotum eeae 
(priori scilicet parte per aphteresim absoissft), ideoque apostrophi 
notam semper vel plngendam easo, rel saltern subintelligendam, 
omnino errant. Quamvia enim non negem quin apostrophi nota 
commode nonnunquam affigi po3sit,ut ipsiui litterie ausua diatinctius, 
utii opus est, percipiatur j ita tamen semper Deri debere, aut etiam 
ideo fieri quia vooem Am innuat, omnino nego. Adjnngltur enim et 
ftemlnarum nominibus propriis, et substantiTis pluralibua, ubi vos 
ft's sine solceoismo locnm habere non potest ; atque etiam ia poases- 
sivis ours, y<mrs, theirs, hers, ubi vooem hia innui nemo somniaret. 

t I cannot think th»t it would exceed the aathority of our Uni- 
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need hardly tell you that this 's' is in fact the one 
remnant of flexion surviving in the singular number 
of our English noun substantives ; it is the sign of the 
genitive, andji\st aa in Latin 'lapis' nialies 'lapidis' in 
the genitive, so 'king,' 'queen,' 'child,' make severally 
'king's,' 'queen's,' 'child's,' the comma, an apparent 
note of elision, being a mere modem expedient to dis- 
tinguish the genitive singular from the plural eases. 

But to return. We may further notice as another 
example of this tendency to dispense with inflection, 
of this endeavour on the part of the speakers of a lan- 
guage to reduce its forms to the fewest possible, con- 
sistent with the accurate communication of their 
thoughts to one another, that of our adjectives in 'en,' 
formed on substantives, and denoting the material or 
substance of which anything is made, some have gone, 
others are going, out of use; while we content our- 
selves with the bare juxtaposition of the substantive 
itself as sTiffieiently expressing our meaning. Thus 
instead of ^golden pin' we say '■gold pin;' instead of 
^earOien works' we say ^ earth works.' It is true that 

versily Presses, if so palpable and ofTensive an ungramraalicnl form 
irerc removBd from the Prayer Books which they put forth, aa I have 
no doubt tbat it is suppreet by manj of the clergy in the reading. 
They would fao only u^ag here a libertj wliicb Ihoy have already 
aesumcd in the case of the Bitile. In all earlier editions of the 
nuthorlzed Version it stood originally at 1 Kin. xv. 24 : " Neverthe- 
less Asa hia heart was perfect with the Lord ;" it is "Asa'n heart" 
now. In the samo way " Mordecai hia matters" (EsBi, iii. i) has 
been ^lently changed into " MordecaVs matters ;" and In some 
modern editions, but not in all, " Holofernei Ma head" (Judith xiii. 
8) into " Molofimea' head." 
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in the case of these two adjeetivea, 'golden' and 
'earthen,' they still belong to our living speech, though 
mainly as part of our poetic diction, or of the solemn 
and thus stereotyped language of Scripture, Others 
however of these adjectives have hecome obsolete, and 
have nearly or quite disappeared from the language, 
although the epochs of their disappearance are very 
different, 'Eosen' went, early; I know no later exam- 
ple of it than in Chaucer (Vosen chapelet'). ' Silvern' 
was originally in Wichf's Bible, but already in the 
second recension of it was exchanged for 'silver 
(" silveme housis to Diane," Acts 19). In the coarse 
polemics of the liefonnation the phrase ' breaden god,' 
provoted by the Eomish doctrine of transuhstantia- 
tion, was of frequent employment, and occurs as late 
as Oldham; 'cedam alley' in Milton; 'boxen leaves,' 
where we should use ' box leaves,' in Di'yden ; ' a treen 
cup' in Jeremy Taylor ; ' a glassen breast,' meaning a 
transparent one, in Whitlock's Zootomia, 1654, 

It is true that a good number of these adjectives in 
' en' still hold their ground ; yet the roots which sus- 
tain even these we may note on closer observation as 
being gradually cut away fi'om beneath them. Thus 
'bi'azen' may at first sight seem as strongly established 
in the language as ever ; yet it is very far from so 
being ; the preparations for its disappearance are al- 
ready vigorously at work. Even now it only lives in 
a tropical and secondary sense, as 'a brazen face,' or if 
in a literal sense, it is only, as was said of others, in 
poetic diction or in the consecrated language of Scrip- 
tare, as 'the hrazen serpent;' otherwise we say 'a brass 
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farthing,' ' a hrass candlestick.' It is -the same with 
'oaten,' 'oaken,' '"birchen/ 'beechen,' 'strawen' and 
many more ; and the manifest tendency of the lan- 
guage is, as it has long been, to rid itself of these, and 
to satisfy itself with an adjectival use of the substan- 
tive in their stead! 

Let me illustrate by another example that which I 
am now seeking especially to press on your notice, 
namely, that a language, as it travels onward, simpli- 
fies itself, approaches more and more to a grammatical 
and logical uniformity, seeks to do the same thing 
always in the same manner; where it has two or three 
ways of conducting a single operation, lets all of them 
go but one; and in these ways becomes no doubt 
easier to be mastered, more handy, more manageable ; 
but at the same time is in danger of forfeiting elements 
of strength, variety and beauty, which it once pos- 
sessed. My present example is this ; the tendency of 
our verbs to let go their strong prasteritea, and to sub- 
stitute weak ones in tlieir room ; or, where they have 
two or three prceterites, to retain only one of them, and 
that invariably the weak one. Though many of iis no 
doubt are familiar with the terms, 'strong' and 'weak 
preeterites, which in all our better grammars have put 
out of use the wholly misleading terms, ' irregular' and 
' regular,' I perhaps had better remind you of what the 
exact meaning of the terms is. A strong prteterite is 
one fonned by an internal vowel change; for instance 
the verb ' to drive' forms the prseterite ' drove' by an 
internal change of the vowel ' i ' into ' o.' But why, 
it may be asked, called ' strong ' ? In respect that 
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there is enough of vigour and indwelling energy in the 
word to form its past tense from its own resources, and 
with no calling in of help from without. On the other 
hand 'to lift' forms its prseterite ']ifted,' not by an in- 
ternal change, but by the addition of 'ed;' 'to grieve' 
has ' grievec?,' Here are weak tenses ; as strength was 
ascribed to the other verbs, so weakness to these; 
being only able to form their prseterites by external 
aid and addition. .You will at once perceive that these 
strong prseterites, while they testify to a vital energy 
in the words which are able to piit them forth, do also, 
as is the confession of all who have studied the matter, 
contribute much to the variety and charm of a lan- 
guage.* 

The matter however to which I would call your 
especial attention is, that these are becoming fewer 
in our language every day ; a vast number of them 
have disappeared, have gradually fallen quite out of 
use, while others are in the act of so falling. Nor is 
there any compensating processoii the other hand; the 
power of forming new strong pr^eterites is long ago 
extinct ; probably no new verb which has come into 
the language since the Conquest has developed this 
power, while multitudes have let it go. Let me men- 
tion a few which have disappeared. Thus ' shape' has 

* J. Grimm ISeutache Grama, vol. i. p. 1040) i Dass Hie stavke 
form die aitere, krliftigere, iniiere ; die Fcliwaolie dio Fpiitcre, ge- 
Lemmtere und mehr aaascrliche Bej,leiichtctein. E lee where, Bpea,k- 
jng generally of iaflexions bj internal vowfl change, he cliaracter- 
izes them as a ' chief beauty' (haupt-scbonheit) of the Tentonlo 
lacguageB. 
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now a weak prfeterite, ' shaped,' it had once a strong 
one, 'ehope;' 'to bake' has now a weak prteterite, 
' balled,' it had once a strong one, ' boke ;' the prteter- 
ite of 'glide' is now 'glided,' it was once 'glode' or 
' glid ;' ' help' makes now ' helped,' it made once 
'halp' and 'holp.' 'Creep' made 'crope,' stUl cur- 
rent in the north of England ; ' weep' ' wope' (Chan- 
cer) ; ' seethe' ' soth' or ' sod' (" Jacob sod pottage," 
Gen, XXV. 29) ; in each of these cases the strong prie- 
terite lias given way to the weak. It is the same with 
'sheer,' which once made 'shore;' as 'leap' made 
'lope;' 'wash' ' wishe' (Chaucer) ; 'delve' 'dalf'and 
'dolve;' 'wax' ' wex' and 'wox;' 'laugh' 'leugh;' 
mth innumerable others.* 

We again recognize in this which has just been 
noted, the limits and restraints which a language 
gradually imposes on its own freedom of action. We 
may observe further, while on this matter of strong 
pr^eterites, for it bears directly on our subject, that 
where verbs have not actually renounced these their 
strong prEeterites, and contented themselves with weak 
ones in their room, yet having once two, or, it might 

* As a mavrellons esample of the entire ignorance as to the post 
liistorio eroltttion of tiie language witli whicli it has been often un- 
dertaken to write aboat it, I ma; mention that ijie anthor of the 
Observations upon the English Language, roferrca to already, treats 
all these strong prEterites as of recent introduction, counting ' Icnew' 
to haye lately expelled 'knowod,' 'roso' to baTO acted the same 
part toward 'riaed,' and of course esteeming them as so many bar- 
barous Tiolations of the laws of the language ; and concluding with 
the warning that " great care must be talien to prevent their in- 
crease." p. 24. 
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be three of these strong, they now have only one. 
The others, on the principle of dismissing whatever can 
be dismissed, they have let go. Thus ' chide' had once 
' chid' and ' chode,' but though ' chode' is in our Bibles 
(Gen. xxxi. 36), it has not maintained itself in our 
speech ; ' sling' had ' slung' and ' slang' (1 Sam. svii. 
49); only 'slung' remains; 'fling' had once 'flung' 
and ' flang;' 'tread' had ' trod' and 'trad ;' ' give' had 
'gave' and 'gove;' 'lead' had 'led,' 'lad' and 'lode;' 
' write' had ' 'wrote,' ' writ,' and ' wrate ;' in each of 
these cases, and they might easily be multiplied, only 
the prteteiite which I have named the first remains in 
use. 

!Nor should you fail to observe that wherever there 
is at the present time a conflict going on between 
weak and strongi forms, which shall remain in use, as 
there is in several verbs, in every instance the battle ia 
not to the strong ; on the contrary the weak is carrying 
the day, is gradually putting the other out of use. 
Thus ' dimbed' is getting the upper hand of ' elomb,' 
as the past tense of 'to climb;' 'swelled' of 'swoll;' 
'hanged' of 'hung.' It is not too much to anticipate 
that a time will arrive, although it may be centuries 
distant, when all the verbs in the Enghsh language 
win form their preterites weakly ; not without a con- 
siderable loss of the fullness and energy which in this 
respect the language even now displays, and once far 
more eminently displayed.* 

* J. Grimm {Deutsche Gramm. toL I, p. 839) : Die etarke flexion 
Btufenwelae versinkt uad austh-bt, die sohwaohe aber urn sicb greift. 
Cf. I. 99i, 1040 ; ii. 5 ; iv. 509. 
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Once more— the i;ntire dropping of ' thou,' except in 
poetry or in addresses to the Deity, and as a necessary 
consequence, the dropping also of tlie second singular 
of the verb with its strongly marked flexion, as'loveat,' 
'lovedst,' is another example of a force once existing 
in the language, which has been, or is being, allowed 
to expire. In the seventeenth century it was witb 
'thou' in English as it is still with 'du' in German, 
with ' tu' in ITrench ; being as it then was, the sign of 
familiarity, whether that familiarity were of love, or of 
contempt and scorn.* 

It was not unfrequently the latter. Thus at Sir 
Walter Baleigh's trial (1603), Coke, when argument 
and evidence failed him, insulted the defendant by ap- 
plying to him the term 'thou' : — "All that Lord Cob- 
ham did was at lliy instigation, ilicii, viper I for I tlwu 
thee, ihou traitor." And when Sir Toby Belch in 
TwelJ'ih Night is urging Sir Andrew Aguecheek to 
send a sufficiently provocative challenge to Viola, he 
suggests to liim that he " taunt liim with the licence of 
ink ; if thou ihou'sl him some thrice, it shall not be 
amiss." To keep this in mind will throw considerable 
light on one early peculiarity of the Quakers, and give 
a certain dignity to it, as once maintained, which at 
present it is very far from possessing. We shall see 
that however unnecessary and unwise their determina- 
tion to ' thee' and ' thou' the whole world was, yet this 
had a significance ; it was not, as now it seems to us to 

* Thus Wallia (Grammatica lAngiue Anglicanis, 1S53) ; Singu- 
lar! numero dqnia altum compoUet, vel dedignantiB itlud esne aolet, 
yel Kimiliariter bloadientis. 
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be, and through the silent changes which language has 
undergone, as now it indeed is, aa umneaning depart- 
ure from the ordinary usage of society, but meant 
something. Eight or wrong, it had an ethical motive, 
being an assertion upon their parts, however misplaced, 
th'at they would not haye high or great or rich men's 
persons in admiration. And it was one which cost 
them Bomethihg ; at present we can very little under, 
stand the amount of courage which this ' thou-ing' and 
'thee-ing' of all men must have demanded on their 
parts, nor yet the amount of indignation and offence 
which it stirred up in them who were not aware o£, or 
would not allow for, the scruples which induced them 
to it.* It is however in its other aspect that we must 
chiefly regret the dying out of the use of ' thou' — ^that 
is, as the voice of peculiar intimacy and special affec- 
tion, as between husband and wife, parents and 
children, and such others as are knit together by 
bands of more than common affection. 

But the boldest step which in this direction of sim- 
plification the English language has made, is the re- 
nouncing of the distribution of its nouns into mascu- 
line, feminine and neuter, or even into masculine and 



* Wliat tho actual position of tlie corapellatioii ' tliaij' was at (liat 
time, we may perlisps best learn from this passage id FullBr's 
Church History, Dedieatton of Book vii. : " la opposition wlioreunto 
[t, e. to tlie Quaker usage] we maintain that thou from superiors to 
inferiors is proper, aa a s!ga of command ; irom eciuale to equals ia 
passable, as a note of familiarity ; but from inferiors to Enperiore, if 
proceeding from ignorance, hatli a smack of clowaislineas ; if from 
affectation, a tone of contempt," 
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feminine, as in French, and with this, as a necessary 
consequence, the dropping of any flesional modifica- 
tion in the adjectives connected with them. Natural 
sex of course remains, being inherent in all language; 
but grammatical gendei; mth the exception of ' he' 
' she' and ' it,' and perhaps one or two other fragment- 
ary instances, the language has altogether foregone. 
An example will make clear the distinction between 
these. When I iise the word 'poetess,' it is not the 
word ' poetess' which is feminine, but the person indi- 
cated by the word who is female. So too ' daughter,' 
' queen,' are in English not fefminine nouns, but nouns 
designating femah persons. Take on the contrary 
'filia' or 'regina,' 'fille' or 'reine,' there you have 
feminine nouns as well as female persons. I need 
hardly say to you that wo did not inherit this sim- 
plicity from others, but made it like the Danes, in so 
far as they have done the like, for ourselves. Whether 
we turn to the Latin, or, which is for us more import- 
ant, to the old German, we find gender; and in the 
four daughter languages which have descended from 
the Latin, in most of those which have descended from 
the old Teutonic stock, it is fully established to the 
present day. The practical business-like character of 
the English mind asserted itself in the rejection of a 
distinction, which in the gi-eat multitude of words, that 
is, in all having to do with inanimate things, and as 
such incapable of sex, rested upon a fiction, and had no 
ground in the real nature of things. It is only by an 
act and effort of the imagination that sex, and thus 
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gender, can "be attributed to a table, a ship, and tree ; 
and there are aspects, this is an example, in which the 
English is one of the least ImaginatiTC of all languages, 
even while it has heen employed in some of the greatest 
works of imagination which the world has ever seen. 
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r PROPOSE, according to the plan which I sketched 
out in my first lecture, to take for the subject of my 
present one the changes which iu the course of time 
hare found place, or now are finding place, iu the 
meaning of many among our English words ; so that, 
whether we are aware of it or not, we employ them at 
this day in senses very different from those in which 
our forefathers employed them of old. You observe, 
it is not obsolete words, it is not words which have quite 
fallen out of present use that I propose to consider — 
words rather, still on the lips of men, but with mean- 
ings more or less removed from those which once they 
had. My subject is far more practical, you will feel it 
to have far more to do witli your actual Hfe, than if I 
had taken obsolete words and considered them. These 
last have an interest indeed, but it is an interest some- 
what of an antiquarian character. Such words were a 
part of the intellectual money with which our ances- 
tors carried on their affairs, but now they are rather 
medals for the cabinets and collections of the curious 
than current money for the needs and pleasures of all. 
Their wings are clipped, so that they are "winged 
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words" {hrsa, nTBpSsvTa) no more ; the spark of thought, 
kindling from mind to mind, no longer mns along 
them, aa along the electric wires of the soul. 

And then, besides this, there is little or no danger 
that any should be misled by these. A reader lights 
for the first time on one of these obsolete English 
words, 'frampold,' or 'garboil,' or 'brangle;' he is at 
once conscious of his ignorance ; he has recourse to a 
glossary, or if he guesses &om the context at the 
word's signification, still his guess is as a guess to him, 
and no more. But words that have changed their 
meaning have often a deceiveableness about them, so 
that he never doubts but that he knows their intention, 
that they possess for him the same force which they 
possessed for their writer, and conveyed to his con- 
temporaries, when indeed it is altogether otherwise. 

Let me illustrate this by examples. A reader of 
our day lights upon such a passage as the following (it 
is in the Preface to Howell's Lexicon, 1660) : " Though 
the root of the English language be Dutch, yet it may 
be said to have been inoculated afterwards on a French 
stock." He may know that the Dutch is a sister lan- 
guage or dialect to ours ; but this that it is the mother 
or root of it will certainly perplex him, and he will 
hardly know what to make of it ; perhaps he ascribes 
it to an error in his author, who is thereby unduly 
lowered in his esteem. But presently in the course of 
his reading he meets with the following statement, this 
time in Fuller's Holy War: "The Fi'ench, Dutch, 
Italian, and English wexo the four elemental nations, 
whereof this army [of the Crusaders] was compound- 
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ed." If the student has sufficient historical knowledge 
to know that in the time of the Crusades there were 
no Dutch in our use of the word, this statement would 
merely startle him ; and probably before he had finish- 
ed the chapter, having his attention once roused, he 
would perceive that Fuller with the writers of his time 
used ' Dutch' for German ; even as it was constantly so 
used up to the end of the seventeenth century ; what 
we call now a Dutchman being then a Hollander. But 
it would be very possible for a young student not to 
have that amount of previous knowledge which should 
cause him to receive this announcement with misgiving 
and surprise ; and thus he might carry away altogether 
a wrong impression, and rise from the perusal of the 
book, persuaded that the Dutch, as we call them, play- 
ed an important part in the Crusades, while the Ger- 
mans had little or nothing to do with them. 

And as it is here with an historic fact, so still more 
often will it happen with the subtler changes which 
words have undergone, conveying now much more 
blame and condemnation, or conveying now much less 
than formerly ; or of a different kind ; and a reader not 
aware of the changes which have taken place, may be 
in continual danger. of misreading his author, of misun- 
derstanding his intention, while he has no doubt what- 
ever that he is perfectly apprehending and takhig it in. 
Thus when Shakespeare in H&ary VI. makes the noble 
Talbot address Joan of Arc as a ' miscreant, ' how coarse 
a piece of invective does this soimd; how unlike 
to that which the chivalrous soldier would have ut- 
tered ; or to that which Shakespeare, even with his 
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unworthy estimate of tlie noble warrior Maid, would 
have put into Talbot's mouth. But a ' miscreant' in 
Shakespeare's time had nothiag of the meaning which 
now it has, A 'miscreant,' m agreement with its 
etymology, was a misbeliever, one who did not believe 
rightly the articles of the Catholic Faith, And I need 
not tell you that this was the constant charge which the 
English brought against Joan, — ^namely, that she was a 
dealer in hidden magical arts, a witch, and as such, had 
fallen from the faith. It is this which Talbot means 
when he calls her a 'miscreant,' and not what we 
should intend by the name. 

And in reading of poetry especially what forces 
through this ignorance are often lost, what emphasis 
passes imobserved, how often the poet may be wronged 
in our estimation ; that seeming to us now flat and 
pointless, which at once would lose this character, did 
we know how to read into some word the power and 
peculiar force which it once had, but which now has 
departed from it. For example, Milton ascribes in 
(krnius the ' ivmelrslippered feet' to Thetis, the goddess 
of the sea. ' 2'^?lse^slippered, ' how comparatively poor 
an epithet it sounds for those who know of 'tinsel' 
only in its modern acceptation, as mean and tawdry 
finery, affecting a splendor which it does not really 
possess. But learn its earlier use by learning its deriva- 
tion, bring it back to the French ' etinceUe,' and the 
Latin 'scintillula'; see in it, as Milton and the writers 
of his time saw, 'the sparkling,' and how exquisitely 
beautiful a title does this become applied to a goddess 
of the sea; how vividly does it call up before our 
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mind's eye the quick glitter and sparkle of tlie waves 
Under the ligM of sun or moon. It is Homer's ' silver- 
footed' (dpyvpomia), not servilely transferred, but 
reproduced and made his own bj the English poet, 
dealing as one great poet will do with another; who 
will not disdain to borrow, but to what he borrows 
will add a farther grace of his own. 

Or, again, do we keep in mind, or are we even 
aware, that whenever the word ' influence' occurs in our 
English poetry, down to comparatively a modern date, 
there is always more or less remote allusion to the 
skyey, planetary influences supposed to be exercised 
by the heavenly luminaries upon men ? How many 
a passage starts into new life and beauty and fulness 
of allusion, when this ia present with us ; even Milton's 

" store of ladies, whoso bright eyea 
Rail! injluente," 



as spectators of the to.nrnament, gain something, when 
we regard them — and using this language, he intended 
we should — as the luminaries of this lower sphere, 
shedding by their propitious presence strength and 
valour into the hearts of their knights. 

It will often happen, as in this last instance, that 
altbor^h we do not faU into any actual misunder- 
standing, and although the word even in its present 
acceptation yields a convenient and even a correct 
sense, still through ignorance of its past history and of 
the force which it once possessed, we shaU miss a great 
part of its significance. Let me illustrate this by one 
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further example. A cowardly braggart of a soldier is 
made in one of Beaumont and Fletcher's plays* to 
describe the treatment he experienced, when lilce Parol- 
les h& was at length found out, and stripped of his 
lion's skin : — " They hung me up by the heels and beat 
me with hazel sticlrs, . . . that the whole kingdom took 
notice of roe for a baffied whipped fellow." The word 
to which I wish here to call your attention is ' baffled.' 
Probably if yon were reading, there would be nothing 
here to cause you to pause ; you would attach to the 
word the meaning which sorts very well with the 
context — "hung up by the heels and beaten, all his 
schemes of being thought much of were haffied and de- 
feated," But the word means a great deal more than 
this ; it contains allusion to a custom in the days of 
chivalry, according to which a perjured or recreant 
knight was either in person, or more commonly in 
effigy, hung up by the heels, his scutcheon blotted, his 
spear broken, and he himself or his effigy made the 
mark and subject of all Idnds of indignities ; such 
a one being said to be 'baffled.'f Twice in Spenser 
recreant knights are so dealt with. I can only quote 
a portion of the shorter passage, in which this infamous 
punishment is described : 

" And after all, for greater infamy 

He ^iJ the beela liini hung upon a treit, 
And haffied so, tbat all wbioli passed by 

The picture of hia puniEbment might st)e.''J 

t See Holinshed'B CAronWej, Tol. iii. pp. 827, 1218: Aun. 1513, 
1570. 
X Fairy Queen, 6-7. 27 ; cf. 5. 3. 37. 
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Probably wlicn Bcaumout and Fletcher wrote, men 
were not so remote from the days of chivalry but that 
this custom was still fresh in their minds. How much 
more to them than to us, so long as we arc ignorant of 
the same, would those words I just quoted have con- 
veyed ? 

There are several places in the authorized Version 
of Scripture, where those who are not aware of the 
changes which having taken place during the last two 
hundred and iifty years in our language, can hardly 
feil of being to a certain extent misled as to the inten- 
tion of our translators ; or, if they are better acquainted 
with Greek than with early English, will be tempted 
to ascribe to these translators, though wrongly, an in- 
exact rendering of the OT^;inal. When for instance 
St. Paul teaches that if any widow hath children or 
'nephews,' she is not to be chargeable to the Church, 
but these are to requite their parents, and to support 
them (1 Tim, v. 4), it must seem strange that 'nephews' 
should be here brought in ; while a reference to the 
original makes manifest that the dif&oulty is not there, 
but in our Vei'sion. From this also it is removed, so 
soon as we know that ' nephews,' like the Latin ' ne- 
potes,' meant at the time when this Version waa made, 
grandchildren and other lineal descendants ; being so 
employed by Hooker, by Shakespeare, and by the 
other writers of the Elizabethian period. 

In another place, in the Acts of the Apostles, St. 
liuke says, " We took up our carriages and went up 
to Jerusalem." (xxi. 15). How was this possible, ex- 
claims a modern objector, when there is nothing but a 
6* 
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mountaiii track, impassable for wheels, between Cte- 
sarea, tJie place from which Paul and his company 
Etarted, and Jei-usalem ? He would not have made 
this difBctilty, if he had known that in our early Eng- 
lish, ' carriages' did not mean, things which carried us, 
but things which we carried ;* and " we took up our 
can-iages" implies no more tlian " we took up our bag- 
gage," or " we trussed up our fardel's," as an earlier 
translation somewhat familiarly has it, and so " went 
up to Jerusalem." 

But a passage in which the altered meaning of a 
word involves sometimes a more serious misunder- 
standing is that well known statement of St. James, 
"Pure rehgion and undefiied before God and the 
Father is this, to visit the fatherless, and widows in 
their affliction." " There," exclaims one who wishes 
to set up St. James against St. Paul, that so he may 
escape the necessity of obeying either, "listen to what 
St. James says; he does not speak of faith in Christ as 
the condition necessary to salvation ; there is nothing 
mystical in what he requires ; instead, of harping on 
faith, he makes all religion to consist in practical deeds 
of kindness one to another." But let us pause a mo- 
ment. Did 'religion,' when our translation was made, 
mean godliness ? did it mean the sum total of our 
duties towards God ? for of course no one would deny 



' Thus in Nortli's Plutarch, p. 470; "Spartaoiis cbai-ged liis 
[LentnluE'] lieuteaauta tbat led the army, gave them battle, over- 
threw them, and took al! their carriage [t^v 
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that deeds of kindness are a part of our Christian duty, 
an evidence of the faith which is in us. There is 
abundant evidence to show that 'rel^ion' did not mean 
this ; that, like the Greek dpTjtTKeta, for which it here 
standa, like the Ijatin ' religio,' it meant the outward 
forms and embodiments in which the inward principle 
of piety arrayed iteelf, the external service of God; 
and St. James is urging upon those to whom he is 
writing something of this kind: — " instead of the cere- 
monial services of the Jews, which consisted in divers 
washings and in other elements of this world, let our 
service, our 6p7i<TKda, talce a nobler shape, let it consist 
in deeds of pity and of love" — and it was this which 
our translators intended, when they used 'reUgion' 
here and ' rehgions' in the verse preceding. How lit- 
tle ' religion' once meant godliness, how predominantly 
it was used for the outward service of God, is plain 
ih>m many passages in our Sbmilies, and from other 
eotemporary literature. 

Again, there is a passage in oui- Liturgy which I 
have no doubt is commonly misunderstood. The mis- 
take involves no serious error ; yet still in our own. 
language, and in words which we have constantly in our 
mouths, and at such solemn times, it is certainly better 
to be right than wrong. You know that in the Litany 
we pray to God that it would please Him " to give 
and preserve to our use the Mndly iruits of the earth ;" 
— " the kindly fruits," — what meaning do we attach to 
this epithet? probably we take it as, those fruits in 
wbieh the hindness and bounty of God or of nature 
towards ua finds its expression. This is no unworthy 
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explanation of tie word, but still it is not the right 
one. The '* kindly fruits" are the "natural fruits," 
those which the earth according to its kind aiiould 
naturally bring forth, which it is appointed to produce. 
To ahew you how little 'kindly' meant once henig- 
nant, as it means now, I will instance an employment 
of it from Sir Thomas More's Life of Richard the Third. 
He tells us that Eichard calculated by murdering his 
two nephews in the Tower to make himself accounted 
"a kindly king" — ^not certainly a 'kindly' one in our 
present meaning of the word ; but, having put them 
out of the way, that ho should then be hueal heir of 
the Crown, and should thus be reckoned as king hy 
hind or natiu-al descent ; and such was of old the con- 
stant use of the word. 

There is another passage in one of our occasional 
Services, which sometimes offends those who are unac- 
qiiainted with the early uses of English words, and 
thus with the intention of the actual fraraets of that 
Service. I mean the words in our Marriage Service, 
" with my body I thee worship." Clearly in our mod- 
ern sense of 'worship,' this language would be unjus- 
tifiable. But 'worship' or 'worthship' meant 'hon- 
our' in OUT early English, and 'to worship' to honour, 
this meaning of ' worship' still surviving in the title of 
"your worship," addressed to the magistrate on the 
bench. So Httle was it restrained ,of old to the hon- 
our which man is bound to pay to God, that it was 
employed by Wiclif to express the honour which God 
win render to Ms faithful servants and friends. Thus 
the words of our Lord, " If any man serve me, him 
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will my Father konour," these in Wiclif' s translation 
read thus; "If any man serve me, my Father shall 
wm-sMp him." I do not say that there is not sufficient 
reason to change the words, " with my body I thee 
w.orsMp," if. only there were any means of changing 
anything which is now antiquated and out of date in 
OUT services or arrangements. I think it would be 
very well if they were changed, liable as they are to 
misunderstanding and misconstruction now ; but still 
they did not mean at the first, and therefore now do 
not really mean, any more than, "with ray body I 
thee honour," and so you may answer any fault-finder 
here. 

Take another example of a very easy misapprehen- 
sion, altliough not now from Scripture or the Prayer 
Book, Puller, our Church Historian, having occasion 
to speak of some famous divine that had lately died, 
exclaims, " Oh the phmfulness of his preaching I" 
We might assume at first hearing, and if we did not 
know the former uses of ' painfulness,' that this was 
an exclamation wrung out at the recollection of the 
tediousness which he inflicted on his hearers. Par 
from it; the words are a record not of the^ram which 
he caused to others, but of the pains which he be- 
stowed himself: and, I believe, if we had more 'pain- 
ful' preachers in the old sense of the word, that is, who 
toolc pains themselves, we should have fewer ' painful' 
ones iu the modem sense, who cause pain to their hear- 
ers. So too Bishop Grosthead is recorded as " the 
2>ainjul writer of two hundred books"— not meaning 
hereby that these books were painful in the reading, 
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but that lie was laborious aud painful in their compos- 
ing. 

la other places unacq^uaintance with the changes in 
a word's usage will leave you nearly or altogether at a 
loss in respect of the intention of an author whom you 
may be reading. It is evident that he has a meaning, 
but what it is you are unable to divine, even though 
all the words he employs are words iu familiar em- 
ployment to the present day. Take an example. The 
poet "Waller is congratulating Charles the Second on 
his return from exile, and is describing the way in 
which all men, even those formerly moat hostile to 
him, were now seeking his favor, and he writes : 

" Offfflidera now, the ohiefesf, do be^n 
To strire for grace ana cxpiato thair ain ; 
All winds blow fair, that did the world embroil, 
And vipers treacle yield, and Bcorplons oil." 

Many a reader before now has felt, as I cannot doubt, a 
moment's perplexity at the courtly poet's assertion that 
" vipers treacle yield" — who yet has been too indolent, 
or who has not had the opportunity, to search out what 
his meaning might be. There is in fact allusion here 
to a very curious piece of legendary lore. ' Treacle,' 
or 'triacle,' as Chaucer wrote it,* was originally a 
Greek word, and wrapped up in itself the once popu- 
lar belief (an anticipation by the way of homceopathy), 

» Qtipiaa,?!, from &i]p[ov, the name g^ven to the viper, see 
Acts Jtxviii. t. ' Tlieriac' is only the more rigid form of the same 
word, the scholarly, as distinguished from the popular, adoption 
of it 
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that a confection of the viper's flesh was the most po- 
tent antidote against the viper's bite.* Waller goes 
back to this the word's old meaning, familiar enough 
in his time, for Milton speaks of "tlie sovran treacle 
of sound doctrine," and Chancer more solemnly still : 

" Christ, wliloh. that ia to every harm iriatle ;" 

while " Venice treacle" was a common name for a sup- 
posed antidote against all poisons ; and he would imply 
that regicides themselves began to be loyal, vipers not 
now yielding hurt any more, but rather healing for the 
old hurts wiich they had inflicted. To trace the word 
down to ite present use, I would observe that, express- 
ing first this antidote, it then came to express any 
antidote, then any medicinal confection or sweet symp ; 
and lastly that particular syrap, namely, the sweet 
syrup of molasses, to which alone it is now restricted. 
Or, to take one more example in the same kind ; and 
for this I will again draw upon the writings of Fuller. 
In bis Holy War, a hJBtory of the ■ Crusades, having 
enumerated the rabble rout of fugitive debtors, run- 
away slaves, thieves, murderers, adulterers, who swell 
the ranks and help to malce up the army of the Cru- 
saders, he exclaims upon this, "A lamentable case, that 
the devil's hlach guard should be God's soldiers I" 
What does he mean, we may ask, by the " devil's hlach 
guard"? Nor is this the only passage where the 
phrase, "the black guard," occurs. On the contrary, 

• Angnsanc {Con. duas Epp. Pelag. Hi. 7) : Sicnt fieri couKiievit 
antidotum etiam de serpentibue contra venena aerpenttim. 
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it 13 of very frequent reeunenee in the early drama- 
tiata and others down to the time of Dryden, who gives 
as one of his stage directions in Don Sebastian, " Enter 
the captain of the ralDble, with the Black guard." 
"What ia this ' black guard 7 Has it any connexion 
■with a word of our homeliest vernacular ? "Wc feel 
that probably it has so ; yet at first sight the connex- 
ion is not very apparent, nor indeed what the exact 
force of the phrase is. Let me trace its history. In 
old times, when a royal progress was made, that is 
when the court moved from one palace to another, or 
the great nobility from one residence to another, these 
palaces and these seats of our nobles not being so 
well and completely furnished as at the present day, it 
was customary that at such a removal, aU kitchen 
utensils, pote and pans, and even coals, should be also 
carried with them where they went. Those who ac- 
companied and escorted' these, the lowest, meanest, 
and dirtiest of the retainers, were called ' the black 
guard ;'* then any troop or company of ragamuffins ; 
and lastly, when the origin of the word was lost sight 
of, and it was forgotten that it properly implied a com- 
pany, a rabble rout, and not a single person, one would 
compliment another, not as belonging to, but as him- 
self being, the ' blackguard.' 

The examples which I have adduced are, I am per- 
suaded, sufficient to prove that it is not ii useles:! and 

" "A slave that wlHiin this twenty years rode with the black 
guard in the Dnke'a carriage, 'moogst spit? and dripping pane." 
(Weljeter's White Devil.) Aunther illuetration licrc of what was 
juat asserted, p. 134, of the word ' carriage.' 
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unprofitalDle study, nor yet one altogether without 
entertainment, to which I invite you ; that on the con- 
trary any one who desires to read Tyitk accuracy, and 
thus with advantage and pleasure, our earher classics, 
who would avoid continual misapprehension in their 
peruaal, and would not often fall short of, and often go 
astray from, their moaning, miist needs hestow some 
attention on the altered significance of English won^. 
And if this is so, we could not more usefully employ 
wliat remains of this present lecture than in seeking to 
indicate those changes which words most frequently 
undergo ; and to trace as far as we can the causes, 
mental and mora], at work in the minds of men to 
bring these changes about, with the good and evil out 
of which they have sprung, and to which they bear 



'Pot indeed these changea to which words in the pro- 
gress of time are submitted are not changes at random, 
but for the most part are obedient to certain laws, are 
capable of being distributed into certain classes, being 
the outward transcripts and witnesses of mental and 
moral processes inwardly going forward in those who 
bring these changes about. Many, it is true, will escape 
any claasiiication of ours, the changes which have 
taken place in their meaning being, or at least seeming 
to us, the result of mere caprice ; and not explicable 
by any principle which we can appeal to as habitually 
at work in the mind. Many more, however, ai-e reduci- 
ble to some law or other, and with these we will occupy 
ourselves now. 

And, first, the meaning of a word oftentimes is grad- 
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ually narrowed. It was once as a generic name, em- 
bracing many as yet unnamed species within itself, 
which all went by its common designation. By and 
bye it is found convenient that each of these should 
have its own more special sign allotted to it. It is here 
just as in some newly enclosed country, where a single 
household will at first loosely occupy a whole district ; 
while, as cultivation proceeds, this district is gradually 
parcelled out among a dozen or twenty, and under 
more accurate culture employs and sustains them all. 
Thus, for example, all food was once called ' meat ;' 
it is so in our Bible, and ' horse meat' for fodder is 
still a phrase in use in the North Country ; ' meat' is 
now a name given only to flesh. Any little book or 
writing was a 'libel' once; now only such a one as 
is scurrilous and injurious. Any leader was a ' duke' 
(dux); any journey, by land as much as by sea, a 
'voyage;' 'fairy' was not a name restricted, as now, 
to the Gothic mythology; thus "the fairy Egeria" 
(Sir J.' Harrington); a 'corpse' might be living quite 
as well as dead. ' Weeds' were whatever covered 
the earth or the person ; while now as respects the 
earth, those only are ' weeds' which are noxious, or at 
least self sown ; as regards the person, we speak of no 
other 'weeds' but the widow's. In each of these casas, 
the same contraction of meaning, the separating off and 
assigning to other words of large portions of this, has 
found place. 'To starve' (the German 'sterben,' and 
generally spelt ' sterve' up to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century) meant once to die any manner of death ; 
thus Chaucer says Christ "st&rved upon the cross for 
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our redemption;" it is now restricted to tlie dying by- 
cold or by hunger. Words not a few were once applied 
to both sexes alike, whicb are now restricted to the 
female. It is so even with ' girl,' which was once a 
young person of either sex ;* while other words in this 
list, such for instance as 'hoyden' (Milton, prose), 
'shrew' (Chaucer), 'coquet,' 'witch' CWiclif), 'terma- 
gant' (Bale), 'scold,' 'slut' (Gower), must be regarded 
io their present exclusive appropriation to the female 
sex as evidences of men's rudeness, and not of women's 



The necessities of an advancing civilization demand 
a greater precision and accuracy in the use of words 
having to do with weight, measure, number, size. 
Almost all such words as 'acre,' 'furlong,' 'yard,' 
'gallon,' 'pect,' were once of a vague and unsettled 
use, and only at a later day, and in obedience to the 
requirements of commerce and social life, exact meas- 
ures and designations. Thus every field was once an 
'acre;' and this remains so still with the German 
' acker,' It was not till about the reign of Edward the 
First that ' acre' was restricted to an exact measure and 
portion of land. A 'furlong' was a 'furrow-long,' or 
length of a furrow. Any pole was a ' yard,' and this 
the vaguer use of the word survives in ' saUyard,' 

• AndnolessBoinFreiicliwith ' dame,' by whioli form not 'domina' 
only, tmt 'dominus,' wasrepreaented. Thus in early French poeby, 
'Dame Bieu' for 'Dorainns Deus' contioually. We have here tbe 
key to tbe I'reneh exclamation, or oath, as we now pcroeiFe it to be, 
' Dame 1' of which the diotionaries give no account. See Genln's 
Variations du Langage Frangais, p. 317 — a most mstruotive work. 
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" hallyard,' and in other sea-terms. Every pitcher was 
a ' galon.' (Mark xiv. 13, Wiclif.) And the same has 
no doubt taken place in all other languages. I will 
only remind yon how the Greek ' drachm' was at first 
a handful (dpajvM ^ 'manipulus,' from Spdnudi, to 
grasp) ; its later word for ten thousand (jivptoi) im- 
plied in Homer's time any great multitude. 

Opposite to this is a counter process by which words 
of narrower intention gradually enlarge the domain of 
their meaning, becoming capable of much wider appU- 
eation than any which once they admitted. Instances 
in this kind are fewer than in that which we have just 
been considering. The main stream and course of 
human thoughts and human discoui'se tends the other 
way, to discerning, distinguishing, dividing, and then 
to the permanent fixing of the distinctions gained, by 
the aid of designations which shall keep apart for ever 
in word that which has been once severed and sundered 
in thonght. Nor is it hard to perceive why this process 
should he the more frequent. Men are struck with the 
likenesses between those things which are presented to 
them, with their points of resemblance; on the strength 
of which they bracket them under a common term. 
Further acquaintance reveals their points of unhke- 
ness, the *eal dissimilarities which Inrk nnder super- 
ficial resemblances, the need therefore of a different 
notation for objects which are essentially different. 
It is comparatively much rarer to discover real like- 
ness under what at first appeared as unlikeness ; and 
usually when a word moves forward, and from a 
specialty indicates now a generality, it is not in obedi- 
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ence to any such discovery of the true inner likeness 
of things, — ^the steps of successful generalizations 
being marked and secured in other ways. But this 
widening of a word's meaning is too often a result of 
those elements of disorganization and decay which are 
at work in a language. Men forget a -word's history 
and etymology ; its distinctive features are obliterated 
for them, with all which attached it to some thought 
or fact which by right was its own. Appropriated 
and restricted once to some striking specialty which it 
vigorously set out, it can now be used in a wider, 
vaguer, more unsettled way. It can be employed 
twenty times for once when it would have been possi-' 
ble formerly to employ it. Yet this is not gain, but 
pure loss. It is thus become part of the mob of words, 
and baa ceased to be part of the army. 

Let me instance the word 'preposterous.' It is now 
no longer of any practical service at aU in the lan- 
guage, being merely an ungraceful and slipshod syno- 
nym for absurd. But restore and confine it to its old 
use, and to the one peculiar branch of absurdity which 
it designated once, namely the reversing of the true 
order of things, the putting of the last iirst, and, by 
consequence, of the first last, and of what excellent 
service the word would he capable. Thus it is ' pre- 
posterous,' in the moat accurate use of the word, to put 
the cart before the horse, to expect wages before the 
work is done, to hang a man first and try him after- 
wards ; and in this strict and accurate sense the word 
was always iised by our elder writers. 

In like manner ' to prevaricate' was never employed 
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by good -writerB of the seventeenth century without 
nearer or more remote allusion to the use of it in the 
Latin law courts, where a ' prsevaricator' {properly a 
straddler with distorted legs) did not mean as now 
with us generally and loosely, one who shuffles and 
evades ; hut one who plays false in a particular man- 
ner ; who, undertaking or heing bound by his office to 
prosecute a charge, is in secret collusion with the op- 
posite party, and betraying the cause which he affects 
to support, so manages the accusation as to obtain not 
the condemnation, but the acquittal of the accused. 
How much force would the keeping of tliis in mind 
add to many passages in oui' elder divines. 

"What now is ' idea' for us ? How infinite the fall of 
this word since the time when Milton sang of the Cre- 
ator contemplating his newly created work!, 

"bow it showed, 
Answering Ma great idea," 

to its present use when this person " has an idea that 
the train has started," and the other " had uo idea that 
the dinner would be so bad." But this word 'idea' is 
perhaps the worst case in the English language ; in no 
other instance perhaps is a word so seldom used with 
any tolerable correctness ; in none is the distance so 
immense between the sublimity of the word in its 
proper use, and the triviality of it in its slovenly and 
its popular. 

This tendency in words to lose the sharp rigidly 
defined outline of meaning which they once possessed, 
to become of wide, vague application instead of fixed, 
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definite, and precise, to mean almost anything, and so 
really to mean nothing, is, as I have already said, one 
of those tendencies, and among the most fatally effect- 
ual, which are at work for the final ruin of a language, 
and, I do not fear to add, for the demoralization of 
those that speak it. It is one against which we shall 
all do well to watch ; for there is none of as who can- 
not do something in keeping words close to tlieir own 
proper meaning, and in resisting their encroachment 
on the domain of others. 

The causes which bring this mischief about are not 
hard to trace. Wc all know that when a piece of our 
silver money has long acted as " pale and common 
drudge tween man and man," all which it had at first 
of sharper outline and livelier impress is obliterated 
from it in the end. So it is ivith words, above all with 
words of science and theology. Tliese getting into 
general use, and passing often from mouth to mouth, 
lose the image and superscription which they had, be- 
fore they descended from the school to the market- 
place, from the pulpit to the street. Being now caught 
up by those who understand imperfectly and thus in- 
correctly their true value, who will not take the trou- 
ble of grasping that, or who are incapahlo of doing so, 
they are obliged to accommodate themselves to the 
new sphere in which they circulate, by laying aside 
much of the precision and accuracy and depth which 
once they had. They become looser, shallower, more 
indefinite ; till in the end, as exponents of thought and 
feeling, they cease to be of any service at all. 

s a word does not thus merely naixow or 
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extend its meaning, but altogether changes it, and tbis in 
more ways than one. Thus a secondary figoi'ative sense 
will occasionally quite put out of use iind extinguish the 
literal, until in the entire predominance of that it is ilto- 
gether forgotten that it ever possessed this I th nk I 
may instance ' bombast' as a word about ■; h ch tl e 
great body of these who use it, this forgetf Iness s 
complete. The present meaning of 'boml its ell 
known to lis all, namely inflated words, " f 11 of so nd 
and fury," but "signifying nothing." This, which is 
now its sole meaning, was once only the secondary and 
superinduced ; 'bombast' being properly cotton, or the 
cotton plant, and then the Cotton wadding with which 
garments were stuffed out and lined. You remember 
perhaps how Prince Hal addresses Falstaif, " How 
now, my sweet creature of homhast." Here the word 
is used in its literal sense ; and another early poet has 
this line : 

"Thy body 'n bolstered out with hombast and with liaga." 

It was then transferred in a vigorous image to the big 
words without strength or solidity whereivith the dis- 
courses of some were stuffed out, and has now quite 
foregone any other meaning. So too 'to garble' was 
once "to cleanse from dross and dirt, as grocers do 
their spices, to pick or cull out."* It is never used 
now in this its primary sense, and has indeed under- 
gone this further change, that while once ' to garble' 
was to sift for the purpose of selecting the best, it is 

• Phillips, JVcXB World of Words, ITOfi. 
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now to sift with a view of picMng out the worst. 
' Polite' ia anotlieT word in wMch the figurative sense 
has quite put out the literal. "We still speak of 
' polished' surfaces ; but not any more with Oudworth, 
of "polite bodies, as looking glasses." 

Or, again, a word wiU travel on by slow and regularly 
jses of change, itself a faithful index of 
s going on in society and in the minds of men, 
till at length everything is changed about it. The 
process of this it is often very curious to observe; 
capable as not seldom it is, of being watched step by 
step in its advances to the final consummation. There 
may be said to be three leading phases which the word 
successively presents, three steps in its history. In the 
first the word grows naturally out of its own root, is 
filled with its own natural meaning. In the second, 
the word allows another meaning, one superinduced 
on the former, and extraneous to its etymology,' to 
share with the other in the possession of it, on the 
ground that where the former exists , tlie latter commonly 
co-exists with it. At the third step, the newly intro* 
duced meaning, not satisfied with its moiety, with 
dividing the possession of the word, has thrust out the 
original and rightful possessor altogether, and remains 
in sole and exclusive possession. The three successive 
stages may be represented by a, ah, b ; in which series 
b, which is only admitted as secondary at the second 
stage, at the third becomes primary and indeed alone. 

"We are not to suppose that in actual fact the tran- 
sitions from one signification to another are so strongly 
and distinctly marked, as I have found it convenient 
7 
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to mark them here. Indeed it is hard to imagine any- 
tliing more gradual, more subtle and imperceptible 
tban the process of change. The manner in which the 
new meaning first insinuates iteelf into the old, and 
then drives out the old, can only be compared to the 
process of petrifaction, as rightly understood — the water 
not gradually turning what is put iato it to stone, as 
we generally take the operation to be ; but successively 
displacing each several particle of that which is brought 
within its power, and depositing a stony particle in ita 
stead, tni, in the end, while all appears to continue the 
same, all has in fact been thoroughly changed. It is 
precisely thus, by such slow, gradual, and subtle ad- 
vances that the new meaning filters through and per- 
vades the word, little by little displacing entirely that 
which it before possessed. 

No word would illustrate this process better than that 
old familiar example, familiar probably to us all, of 
^villain.' The 'villain' is first the serf or peasant, 
*villanus,' because attached to the 'villa' or farm. He 
is secondly the peasant who, it is taken for gi'anted, will 
be churlish, selfish, dishonest, and generally of evil 
moral conditions, these having come to be assumed as 
3 belonging to him, and to be permanently as- 
I with his name, by those who were at the 
springs of language. At the third step, nothing of the 
meaning which the etymology suggests, nothing of 
* villa,' survives any longer; the peasant is quite dis- 
missed, and the evil moral conditions of him who is 
called by this name alone remain. That they do so is 
i by the fact that the name would now in this 
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its final stage be applied as freely, if lie deserved it, to 
peer as to peasant. ' Boor' has bad exactly the same 
iistory, being first the cultivator of the soil; then 
secondly, the cultivator of the soil who, it is assumed, 
will be coai^e, rude, and unmannerly ; and then thkdly, 
any one who is coarse, rude, and unmannerly. So too 
'pagan;' which is first villager, then heathen villager, 
and lastly heathen. You may trace the same progress 
in 'churl,' 'clown,' 'antic,' and in numerous other 
words. The intrusive meaning might be likened in all 
these cases to the cuckoo, which is- not content with 
laying its own eggs ia the sparrow's nest, but in the end 
thrusts out and expels the rightful occupants altogether. 
Let me instance one word more by way of illustrat- 
ing this part of my subject. It shall be the word 
' gossip,' on which however there will be a word or two 
first to say. I called your attention in my last lecture 
to the true character of several words and forms in use 
among our country people, and claimed for them to be 
in many instances genuine English, although English 
now more or less antiquated and overlived. Not other- 
wise ia it with this word ' gossip.' I have myself heard 
this title given by our Hampshire peasantry to the 
sponsors in baptism, the godfathers and godmothers. 
I do not say that it is a usual word ; but it is occasion- 
ally employed , and well understood. This is a perfectly 
correct employment of ' gossip,' in fact its proper and 
original one, and involves moreover a very curious 
record of past beliefs. ' Gossip' or ' gossib,' as Chaucer 
spelt it, is a compound word, made up of ' God' and 
an old Anglo-Saxon word, 'sib,' still alive in Scotland, 
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as all readers of "Walter Scott will remember, and in 
some parts of England, and whicli means aMn ; they 
were said to be 'sib,' who were related to one another.* 
But why, you may ask, was the name given to sponsors ? 
Out of this reason ; — in the middle ages it was the pre- 
vailing belief (and the Romish Church stiU af&rms it), 
that those who stood as sponsors to the same child, 
besides contracting spiritual obligations on behalf of 
that child, also contracted spiritual af&nity one with 
another; they became sib, or akin, in God; and thus 
' gossips.' Out of this feitk the Eoman Oathohc Church 
will not allow (unless indeed by dispensations procured 
for money), those who have stood as sponsors to the 
same child, afterwards to contract marriage with one 
another, affirming that they are too nearly related for 
this to be lawful. 

Take ' gossip' however in its ordinary present use, 
as one addicted to idle tittle-tattle, and it seems to bear 
no relation whatever to its etymology and first mean- 
ing. The same three steps however which we have 
traced before will bring us to its present use. ' Gossips' 
are, first, the sponsors, brought by the act of a com- 
mon sponsorship into affinity and near familiarity with 
one another; secondly, these sponsors, who being thus 
brought together, allow themselves one with tlie other 



• " Thua fareth the goldeu menn through the miBConatruotion of 
exttemeB. Well tempered zeal ia lufee warmoeBB, devotion is hypocrisy, 
charity oateatfttion, eonstanoy obstinacy, gravity pride, humility 
atijeotioa of Bpirit ; and so go through the whole pariah of virtnes, 
where misprisioa and envy are gosHps, be sure the child ehnll be 
nioknaraeci." (Whltelock'a Zootomia, 1634, p, 3.) 
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in familiiir, and then in trivial and idle, talk ; thirdly, 
any who allow themselves in this trivial and idle talk, 
— called in French 'comm^rage,' from the fact that 
' comm^re' has run through exactly the same stages as 
its English equivalent. 

It is plain that words which designate not things 
and persons only, but these as they are contemplated 
more or less in an ethical hght, words which tinge 
with a moral sentiment what they designate, are pecu- 
liarly exposed to change ; are constantly liable to take 
a new coloring, or to lose an old. The guage and 
measure of praise or blame, honour or dishonour, ad- 
miration or abhorrence, which they convey, is so 
purely a mental and subjective one, that it is most 
difficult to take accurate note of its rise or of its fall, 
while yet there are causes continually at work leading 
it to the one or the other, Thej'e are words not a few, 
but ethical words above all, which have so impercept- 
ibly di'ifted away from their former moorings, that 
although their position is now very different from that 
which they once occupied, scarcely one in a hundred 
of casual readers, of those whose attention has not 
been specially called to the subject, will have observed 
that they have moved at all. 

Here too we obsei-ve some words conveying less of 
praise or blame than once, and some more ; while some 
have wholly shifted from the one to the other. Some 
words were at one time words of slight, almost of 
offence, which have altogetlier ceased to be so now. 
Still these are rare by comparison with those which 
once were harmless, but now are harmless no more ; 
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whicli once it may be were terms of honour, but which 
now imp]y a alight or even a scorn. It is only too 
easy to perceive how this should come to pass. But 
to take an example or two. If any were to speak now 
of royal children as "royaWmps," it would sound, and 
with our present use of the word would be, imperti- 
nent and unbecoming enough; and yet 'imp' was 
once a name of dignity and honour, and not of slight, 
or of undue fimiiliarity. Thus Spenser addresses the 
Muses in this language, 

" Ye snored iinps that on Pamasso dwell ;" 

and ' imp' was especially used of the scions of royal 
or illustrious houses. More than one epitaph, still ex- 
isting, of our ancaent nobility might be quoted, begin- 
ning in such language as this, " Here lies that noble 
invp." Or what should we say of a poet who should 
commence a solemn poem in this fashion, 

" Oh Israel, oh liouseljolcl of the Lorfl, 
Oh Abraham's brats, oh brood of blessed seed" — 

what should we consider, but that he meant by using 
low words on solemn occasions to turn sacred things 
into ridicule ? Yet this was very far from the inten- 
tion of Gascoigne, the poet whose lines I have just 
quoted. "Abraham's 6mfe" was used by him in per- 
fect good faith, and without the slightest feehng that 
anything ludicrous or contemptuous adhered to the 
word 'brat,' as indeed in hia time tliere did not. 

Call a person ' pragmatical' now, and you imply not 
merely that he is busy, but over-busy, ofRcious and 
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self-important and pompons to boot. But it one© 
meant nothing of the kind, and 'pmgmatical' (like 
n-f)oy/;tffiT(K^f), was CDC engaged in affairs, being an 
honorable title, given to a man simply and indus- 
triously engaged in the business which properly con- 
cerned him.* So too to say that a person ' meddles' or 
is a ' meddler' implies now that he interferes unduly in 
other men's matters, meddling, or mixing himself up, 
with them. This was not iasinuated in the earlier uses 
of the word. On the contrary three of our earlier trans- 
lations of the Bible have, ^'■Meddle with your own busi- 
ness" (1 Theas. iv. 11) ; and Barrow in one of his ser- 
mons draws at some length the distinction between 
'meddling' and "being meddlesome" only the latter of 
which he condemns. 

Or take again the words, ' to prose' or a ' proser.' 
It cannot indeed be affirmed that they convey any 
moral condemnation, yet they certainly convey no 
compliment now; and are almost among the last 
which any one would be willing should with justice 
be applied either to his talking or his writing. For ' to 
prose,' as we all now know too well, is to talk or write 
heavily and tediously, without spirit and without ani- 
mation ; but ' to prose' was once very different from 
this ; it was simply the antithesis of to versify, and a 
' proser' the antithesis of a versifier or a poet. It will 
follow that the most rapid and liveliest writer who ever 

' " We cannot alwajs tie contemplative, ox pragmatical nbroad: 
liut bave need of eoiae deligbtful intermiseioua, wherein tlie enlarged 
soul may leave oS awhile her sevcro schooling." (Milton, Tefra 
rherdon.) 
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wrote, if he did not write in verse would have ' prtBed' 
and been a ' proser,' in the language of our ancestors. 
Thus Drayton writes of his contemporary Nashe: 

"And surely Nashe, though he ajjroser were, 
A branch of laurel yet deserves to bear ;" 

that is, the ornament not of a 'proser,' but of a poet. 
The tacit assumption that vigour, animation, rapid 
movement, with all the precipitation of the spirit, belong 
to verse rather than to prose, and are the exclusive 
possession of it, is that which must explain the changed 
uses of the word. 

Still it is according to a word's present signification 
that we must em.ploy it now. It would be no excuse, 
if having applied an insulting epithet to any, we should 
afterwards plead that according to its etyinology and 
primary usage it had nothing offensive or insulting 
about it ; although indeed Swift assures us that in his 
time such a plea was made and was allowed. " I re- 
member," he says, " at a trial in Kent where Sir G-eorge 
Eooke was indicted for calling a gentleman 'knave' 
and ' villain,' the lawyer for the defendant brought off 
his chent by alledging that the words were not injuri- 
ous; for 'knave' in the old and true signification 
imported only a servant; and ' villain' in Latin is vOli- 
eus, which is no more than a man employed in country 
labour, or rather a baily." The lawyer may have de- 
served his success for his ingenuity and his boldness ; 
though, if Swift reports him. aright, not certainly on 
the ground of the strict accuracy either of his Anglo- 
Saxon or his Latin. 
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The moral sense and conviction of men is often at 
work upon their words, giving them new turns in 
obedience to these convictions, of which their changed 
use will then remain a permanent record. Let me 
illustrate this by the history of our word ' sycophant.' 
You probably are acquainted with the atory which the 
Greek scholiasts invented by way of explaining a word 
of which they knew nothing, namely that the ' syc- 
ophant' was a "manifester of figs," one who exposed 
others in the act of exporting figs from Attica, an act 
forbidden, they asserted, by the Athenian law. Bo 
this explanation worth what it may, the word obtained 
in Greek a more general sense ; any accuser, and then 
any false accuser was a ' sycophant ;' and when the 
word was first adopted into the English language, it 
was in this meaning : thus an old English poet speaks 
of "the railing route of sycophants;" and Holland: 
" The poor man that hath nought to lose, is not afraid 
of the sycophant." But it has not kept this meaning; 
a ' sycophant' is now a fawning flatterer ; not one who 
speaks ill of you behind your back ; rather one who 
speaks good of you before your face, but good which 
he does not in his heart believe. Yet how true a 
moral instinct has presided over the changed significa- 
tion of the word. The calumniator and the flatterer, 
although they seem so opposed to one another, how 
closely united they really are. They grow out of the 
same root. The same baseness of spirit which shall 
lead one to speak evil of you behind your back, will 
lead him to fawn on you and flatter you before your 
face,— out of a sense of which the Italians have a 
7» 
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proverb : " Who flatters me before, spatters me be- 
hind." 

Biit it is not the moral sense only of men which is 
thus at work, modifying their worda ; but the immoral 
as well. If the good which men have and feel, pen- 
etrates into their speech, and leaves its deposit there, 
so does also the evil. Thus we may trace a constant 
tendency — in too many eases it has been a successful 
one — to empty words employed in the condemnation 
of evil, of the depth and eai-nestness of the moral rep- 
robation which they once conveyed. Men's too easy 
toleration of sin, the feebleness of their moral indigna- 
tion against it, bring about that the blame which words 
expressed once, has in some of them become much 
weaker now than once, has from others vanished alto- 
gether. " To do a shrewd turn," was once to do a 
wideed turn ; and Chaucer, using ' shrewdness' by which 
to translate the Latin 'improbitas,' shews that it meant 
wickedness for him ; nay, two murderers he calls two 
'shrews,' — for there were, as already noticed, male 
shrews once as well as female. But ' a shrewd turn' 
now, while it implies a certain amount of sharp deal- 
ing, yet impMes nothing more; and 'shrewdness' is 
applied to men rather in their praise than in their dis- 
praise. And not 'shrewd' and 'shrewdness' only, but 
a great many other words, — I will only instance 
'peevish,' 'wayward,' 'luxury,' 'krsurious,' 'uncivil,' 
conveyed once a much more earnest moral censure than 
now they do. 

But I must bring this lecture to a close. I have but 
opened to you paths, which you, if you are so minded, 
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can follow up for yourselves. We have learned lately 
to speak of men's 'antecedents;' the phrase is newly 
come up ; and it is common to say that if we would 
know what a man really now is, we must know his 
' antecedents,' that is, what he has been in time past. 
This is quite as true about words. If we would know 
what they now are, we must Icnow what they have 
been ; we must know, if possible, the date and place of 
their birth, the successive stages of their subsequent 
history, the company which they have kept, all the 
road which they have travelled, and what has brought 
them to the point at which now we find them ; we 
must know, in short, their antecedents. 

And let me say, without attempting to bring back 
school "into these lectures which are out of school, that, 
seeking to do this, we might add an interest to our re- 
searches in the lexicon and the dictionary which other- 
wise they could never have ; that taking such words, 
for example, as iKuXijata, or naXiyy^vEala, or evrpaneXia, 
or aotpiar^g, OT axoXa<mic6g, in Greek; as 'religio,' or 
' sacramentmn,' or 'urbanitas,' or 'superstitio,' in Latin; 
as 'libertine,' or 'casuistry,'* or 'humanity,' or 'hu- 
mourous,' in Enghsh, and seeking to trace the man- 
ner in which one meaning grew out of and superseded 
another, and how they arrived at that use in which 
they have finally rested (if indeed there is not still a 
future before our own), we shall derive, I believe, 
amtisement, I am sure, instruction ; we shall feel that 
we are really getting something, increasing the moral 

* See 'Wh.ewell'a History of Moral Philosophy in England, pp. 
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and intellectual stores of oiar minds ; furnishing our- 
selves -with that which may hereafter be of service to 
ourselves, may be of service to others — than which 
there can be no feeling more pleasurable, none more 
delightfiil. I shall be glad and thankful, if you can 
feel as much in regard of that lecture, which I now 
bring to its end. 
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When I announce to you that the subject of my 
lecture to-day will be English orthography, or the 
spelling of words in our native language, with the 
alterations wMch this has undergone, you may perhaps 
think with yourselves that a weightier, or, if not a 
weightier, yet a more interesting, subject might have 
occupied this our concluding lecture. I cannot allow 
it to be wanting either in importance or in interest. 
Unimportant it certainly is not, but might well engage, 
as it often has engaged, the attention of those with far 
higher acquixementa than any which I possess. Unin- 
teresting it may he, by faults in the manner of treating 
it ; btit I am sure it ought aa httle to he this ; and 
would never prove so in competent hands. Let us then 
address ourselves to this matter, not without good hope 
that it may yield us both profit and pleasure. 

Some one has said, "The invention of printing was 
very well ; but, as compared to the invention of writing, 
it was no such great matter after all." Whoever it was 
who made this observation, it is clear that for him use 
and famiharity had not obliterated the wonder which 
there is in that, whereat we probably have long ceased 
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to wonder at all — tlie power, namely, of repi 
soTinds by written signs, of repToduciDg for the eye that 
■which existed at first only for the ear : and the estimate 
which he formed of the relative value of these 'two in- 
ventions was a just one. "Writing indeed stands more 
nearly on a level with speaking, and deserves rather to 
be compared with it, than with printing ; which, with 
all its utility, is yet of altogether another and inferior 
type of greatness : or, if this is too much to claim for 
writing, it may at any rate be affirmed to stand midway 
between the other two, and to be as much superior to 
the one as it is inferior to the other. 

The intention of the written word, that which pre- 
sides at its first formation, the end whereunto it is a 
mean, is by aid of symbols agreed on before, to repre- 
sent to the eye with the greatest accuracy which is pos- 
sible the spoken word. 

It never fulfils this intention completely, and by de- 
grees more and more imperfectly. Short as man's 
spoken word often falls of his thought, so short his 
written word falls often of his spoken. Several causes 
contribute to this. In the first place, the marks of im- 
perfection and infirmity cleave to writing, as to every 
other invention of man. All alphabets have been left 
incomplete. They have superfluous letters, letters, that 
is, which they do not want, because other letters aheady 
represent the sotmd which they represent; they have 
dubious letters, letters, that is, which say nothing cer- 
tain about the sounds they stand for, because more than 
one sound is represented by them — our 'c,' for instance, 
which sometimes has the sound of 'a,' as in 'city,' 
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sometimes of 'k,' as in 'cat;' they are delicient in let- 
ters, that is, the language haa elementary sounds which 
have no corresponding letters appropriated to them, 
and can only be represented by combinations of letters. 
AH alphabets, I believe, have some of these faults, not 
a few of them have aU, and more. This then is one 
reason of the imperfect reproduction of the spoken 
word by the written. But another is, that the human 
voice is so wonderfully fine and flexible an organ, ia 
able to mark such subtle and dehoate distinctions of 
sound, so infinitely to modify and vary these sounds, 
that were an alphabet complete as human art could 
make it, did it possess eight and forty instead of four 
and twenty letters, there would still remain a multi- 
tude of sounds which it could only approximately give 
back. 

But a further cause for the divergence which comes 
gradually to find place between men's spoken and their 
written words is this ; what men do often, they wiU seek 
to do with the least possible trouble. There is nothing 
which they do oftener than repeat words ; they will seek 
here then to save themselves trouble ; they will contract 
two syllables into one ; they wiU slur over, and thi^ 
after a while cease to pronounce, certain letters ; for hard 
letters they will substitute soft ; for those which require 
a certain effort to pronounce, they will substitute those 
which require httle or none. 

And thus as the result of these causes a gulf between 
the written and spoken word will not merely exist ; but 
it will be the tendency of it to grow ever wider and 
wider. This tendency indeed will be partially counter- 
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worked by approximations which from time to time 
will by silent consent be made of the written word to 
the spoken ; here and there a letter dropped in speech 
will he dropped also in writing, as the ' s' in so many 
French words, where its absence is marked by a cir- 
cumflex ; a new shape, contracted or briefer, which a, 
word has taken on the lips of men, will find its repre- 
sentation in their writing. Still for all this, and de- 
spite of these partial readjustments of the relations be- 
tween the two, the anomalies will be infinite; there 
will be a multitude of written letters which have ceased 
to be sonnded letters ; a multitude of words will exist 
in one shape upon our lips, and in quite ai^other in our 
books. 

It is inevitable that the question should arise — Shall 
these anomalies be meddled with ? shall it be attempt- 
ed to remove them, and bring writing and speech into 
harmony and consent — a harmony and consent which 
never indeed in actual fact at any period of the lan- 
guage existed, but which yet may be regarded as the 
idea of written speech, as that which it was intended 
to display? If the attempt is to be made, it is clear 
that it can only he made in one way. The question is 
not open, whether Mahomet shall go to the mountain, 
or the mountain to Mahomet. The spoken word is the 
mountain; it will not stir; it will resist all interference. 
It feels its own primary rights, that it existed the first, 
that it is, so to speak, the elder brother ; and it will 
never be induced to change itself for the pm'pose of 
conforming and complying with the written word. 
Men will not be persuaded to pronounce 'woufd' and 
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debt,' because they write these ■woTcta 'would' and 
' debt' severally with an '1' and with a 'b:' but per- 
haps they might be persuaded to write 'woud' and 
'det,' because they pronounce so, and thus with all 
other words, in which there exists at present a chasm 
between the word as we spealc it, and the word as we 
■write it. 

Here we have the explanation of that which in the 
history of almost all literatures has repeated itself 
more than once, namely the endeavour to introduce 
phonetic writing. It has certain plausibilities to rest 
on; it has its appeal to the unquestionable fact that 
the written word was intended to picture to the eye 
what the spoken word sounded in the ear. At the 
same time I believe that it would be impossible to in- 
troduce it ; and if it were possible, that it would be 
most undesirable, and this for two reasons; the first 
being that the losses consequent upon its introduction 
would far outweigh the gains, even supposing those 
gains as great as the advocates of the scheme promise ; 
the second, that these promised gains would themselves 
be only very partially realized, or not at all. 

In the first place, I beheve it to be impossible. It 
is clear that such a scheme must begin with the re- 
construction of the alphabet. The first thing that the 
phonographera have perceived is the necessity for tie 
creation of a vast number of new signs, the poverty of 
all existing alphabets, at any rate of our own, not 
yielding a several sign for all the several sounds in the 
language. Our English phonographers have invented 
more than a dozen of these new signs or letters, which 
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are henceforth to take their placs and to enjoy equal 
rights with our ab c; rejecting three, and adding thir- 
teen, they have raised their alphabet from twenty-six 
letters to thirty-six. But such a reconstruction of the 
alphabet is simply an impossibility, as much an impos- 
sibility as would he the reconstitution of the structure 
of the language in any points where it was manifestly 
deficient or illogical. I mean that it is as impossible 
to procure the reception by a people of such a recon- 
stituted alphabet. Sciolists or scholars may sit down 
in their studies, and devise these new letters, and 
prove that we need them, and that the introduction of 
them would be a great gain, and a manifest improve- 
ment; and this may be all very true : but if they think 
they can induce a people to adopt them, they know 
little of how closely entwined the alphabet is with the 
whole innermost life of a people. One may freely own 
that all present alphabets are redundant here, are de- 
ficient there; our English perhaps is as greatly at fault 
as any, and with that we have chiefly to do. It is not 
to be denied that it has more letters than one to ex- 
press one and the same sound, that it has only one let- 
ter to express two or three sounds ; that it has sounds 
which are only capable of being expressed at all by 
awkward and roundabout expedients. Yet at the same 
time we must accept the fact, as we accept any other 
which it is out of our power to change — with regret, 
indeed, but with a perfect acquiescence : as one accepte 
the fact that Ireland is not thirty or forty miles nearer 
to England — that it is so difficult to get round Cape 
Horn — that the climate of Africa is so fatal to Euro- 
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pean life. A people will no more cLuit their alphabet 
than they will quit their language ; they will no more 
consent to modify one ab extra than the other. Ctesar 
avowed that with all his power he could not introduce 
a new word, and ceitajnlj Claudius could not introduce 
a new letter. Centuries may sanction the bringing in 
of a new one, or the dropping of an old. But to im- 
agine that it is possible suddenly to introduce a group 
of new, a dozen or more, as these reformers propose — 
they might just as feasibly propose that the English 
language should form its comparatives and superlatives 
on some entirely new scheme, say in Greek fashion^ 
by the terminations 'oteros' and 'otatos;' or that we 
should agree to set up a dual ; or that our substantives 
should return to their Anglo-Saxon declensions. Any 
one of these or like proposals would not betray a whit 
more ignorance of the eternal laws which regulate hu- 
man language, and of the limits within which deliberate 
action upon it is possible, than does this of increasing 
our alphabet by thirteen entirely novel signs. 

But grant it possible, grant that our six and twenty 
letters have so little sacredness in them, that men 
would endure a crowd of unknown interlopers to mix 
themselves on an equal footing with them, still this 
could only he from a sense of the greatness of the ad- 
vantage to be derived from this introduction. The 
great advantage claimed by the advocates of the sys- 
tem is that it would facilitate the learning to read, and 
wholly save the labour of learning to spell, which "on 
the present plan occupies," as they assure us, "at the 
very lowest calculation from three to five years." 
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Spelling, it ia said, would no more need to be learned 
at all; since whoever knew the sound, would necessa- 
rily know also the spelling, this being in all cases in 
perfect conformity with that. The anticipation of this 
gain rests upon two assumptions which are tacitly 
taken for granted, but both of them, as I now perceive, 
erroneous ; although I granted too hastily in some for- 
mer observations on the same subject that the system 
would be attended by this gain. 

The first of these assumptions is, that all men pro- 
nounce all words alike, so that whenever they come to 
spell a word, they will exactly agree as to what the 
outline of its sound is. Wow we are sure men will not 
do this from the fact that, before there was any fixed 
and settled orthography in our language, when there- 
fore everybody was more or less a phonographer, seek- 
ing to write down the word as it sounded to him, for 
he had no other law to guide him, the variations of 
spelling were infinite. Take for instance the word 
' sudden ;' which does not seem to promise any great 
scope for variety. I have myself met with this word 
spelt in no less than the following fourteen ways 
among our early writers ; 'sodain,' 'sodaine,' 'sodan,' 
'sodayne,' 'sodden,' 'sodein,' 'sodeine,' 'soden,' 'sod- 
eyn,' 'suddain,' 'suddaine,' 'suddein,' 'sudden,' 'sud- 
eyn,' The same is evident from the spelling of uned- 
ucated persons in our own day. They have no other 
rule but the sound to guide them. How is it that they 
do not all spell alike ; erroneously, it may be, as hav- 
ing only the sound for their guide, but still fidling all 
into exactly the same errors ? Tbey not merely spell 
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wrong, which might be laid to the charge of our per- 
verse system of spelling, but with an inexhaustible 
diversity of error, and that too in case of simplest 
words. Thus the little town of Wobnm would seem 
to give small room for caprice in spelling, while yet 
the postmaster there has made, from the superscription 
of letters that have passed through his hands, a collec- 
tion of no less than two hundred and forty-four vari- 
eties of ways in which the place has been spelt. It 
may be said that these were all or nearly all from the 
letters of the uneducated. True— but it is for their 
sakes, and to place them on a level with the educated, 
or rather to accelerate their education by the omission 
of a useless yet troublesome discipline, that the change 
is proposed. I wish to show you that after the change 
they would be just as much or almost as much at a 



And another reason which would make it just as 
necessary then to leam orthography as now, is the fol- 
lowing. Pronunciation, as I have already noticed, is 
far too fine and subtle a thing to be more than approx- 
imated to, and indicated in the written letter. In a 
multitude of cases the difficulties which pronunciation 
presented would be sought to be overcome in different 
ways, so that different spellings would arise ; or if not 
so, one would have to be arbitrarily selected, and would 
have need to be learned, just as much as the spelling 
of a word now has need to be learned. I will only 
ask you, in proof of this which I affirm, to turn to any 
Pronouncing Dictionary. This greatest of all absurdi- 
ties, a Pronouncing Dictionary^ may he of some service 
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to you in this matter ; it 'will certainly be of no service 
to you in any other. When you mark the elaborate 
and yet ineffectual artifices by which it toils after the 
finer distinctions of articulation, seeks to reproduce in 
letters what exists and can only exist as the spoken 
tradition of pronunciation, acquired from lip to lip, 
capable of being learned, but incapable of being taught ; 
or when yon compare two of these dictionariea with 
one another, and mark the entirely different schemes 
and combinations of letters which tliey have for repre- 
senting the same sound to the eye ; you will then per- 
ceive how idle the attempt to make the written in lan- 
guage commensurate with the sounded ; you will own 
that not merely ont of human caprice, ignorance, or 
indolence, the former falls short of and differs from the 
latter ; but that this hes in the necessity of things, in 
the fact that man's voice can effect a great deal more 
than ever liis letter can. You will then perceive that 
there would be as much, or nearly as much, of the 
arbiti'ary in spelling which calls itself phonetic as in 
our present, that spelling would have to be learned 
just as really then as now. Nor should we be able to 
dismiss the spelling card even aftei' the arrival of that 
great day, when, for example, those hues of Pope 
which hitherto have presented themselves to our eyes 
in this fashion : 

" But errs not nature from this gracious end, 
From burning snna when livid deaths deeoend, 
When earthqualtea swallow, or when tempestiB sweep 
Towns to one grave, whole nations to the deep?" 

when, I say, instead of these we should read : 
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" "i bst ei'i not aEtyrar from ^is grcfss end, 
from hsrnig ssnz hwea livid deN djiead, 
liwen ettkneliB swolfr, or liwen tenipeita swjp 
toutiz ta W5n grev, ha-l nfjonz til de djp." 

The scheme would not .then fulfil its promises. Its 
promised gains, when we come to look closely at them, 
disappear. And now for its losses. There are in 
every language a vast number of worda, which are iu- 
distinguishable to the ear, but are at once distinguish- 
able to the eye by the spelling. I will only mention 
such as are the same parts of speech ; thus ' sun' and 
'son;' 'reign,' 'rain,' and 'rein;' 'hair' and 'hare;' 
'plate' and 'plait;' 'moat' and 'mote;' 'pear' and 
'pair;' 'air' and 'heir;' 'ark' and 'arc;' 'mite' and 
'might;' 'pour' and 'pore;' 'veil' and 'vale;' 'knight' 
and 'night;' 'knave' and 'nave;' 'pier' and 'peer;' 
'rite' and 'right;' 'site' and 'sight;' 'aisle' and 'isle;' 
'concent' and 'consent;' 'signet' and 'cygnet.' Now, 
of course, it is a real disadvantage, and may be the 
cause of serious confusion, that there should be words 
in spoken language of entirely different origin and 
meaning, which yet are not in sound to be differenced 
from one another. The phonographers simply propose 
to extend this disadvantage already cleaving to our 
spoken language, to the written language as well. It 
is fault enough in the E'rench language, that ' m^re' a 
mother, 'mer' the sea, 'maire' a mayor of a town, 
should have no perceptible difference between them in 
the spoken tongue ; or again that the same should find 
place in respect of ' ver' a worm, ' vert' green, ' verre' 
a glass, ' vers' a verse. Surely it is not very wiae to 
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propose gratuitously to extend the same fault to the 
■written language as well. 

This loss in so many eases of the power of discrimi- 
nating between words, which however liable to confusion 
now in our spoken language,' are hable to none in our 
written, would he serious enough: but more serious 
than this would be the loss in so many cases of all 
which visibly connects a word with the past, which 
tells its history, and indicates the quarter from which it 
has been derived. In how many English words a 
letter which is silent to the ear, is yet most eloquent to 
the eye — ^the ' g' for instance in 'deign,' 'feign,' 'reign,' 
' impugn,' telling as it does of ' dignor,' ' fingo,' ' regno,' 
and 'impugno;' as the 'b' in 'debt,' 'doubt,' is not 
idle, while it tells of ' debitum' and ' dubium.' 

At present in all languages it is the written word 
which is the conservative element in them. It is the 
abiding witness against the mutilations or other ca- 
pricious changes in their shape which affectation, folly, 
ignorance, and half knowledge would introduce. It is 
not indeed always able to hinder the final adoption of 
these cormpter forms, but yet opposes a constant and 
very often a successful I'esistance to them. With the 
adoption of phonetic spelling, this witness would exist 
no longer ; whatever was spoken would have also to 
be written^ let it be never so barbarous, never so great 
a departure from the true form of the word. Nor 
is it merely probable that such a barbaiizing process, 
such an adopting and sanctioning of a vulgarism, might 
take place, hut among phonographers it already has 
taken place. We all probably are aware that there is 
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a vulgar prominciation of the word ' Europe,' as though 
it were ' 'Surup.' Now it is quite possible that numeri- 
cally more persons in England may pronounce the 
word ill this manner than in the right ; and therefore 
the phonographera are only true to their principles 
when they spell it in the fashion which they do, ' Eurup,' 
or indeed, omitting the E at the beginning, 13rup, with 
the life of the first syllable assailed no less than that of 
the second. What are the consequences ? First, its 
relations with the old mythology are at once and en- 
tirely broken off; secondly, the probable etymology 
of the word from two Greek words, signifying ' broad' 
and ' face,' Europe being so called from the broad line 
or face of coast which our continent presented to the 
Asiatic Greek, is totally obscured. But so far from 
the spelling servilely following the pronunciation, I 
shoidd be bold to afSrm that if ninety-nine out of 
every hundred persons in England chose to call it 
' Urupj' this would be a vulgarism still, against which 
the written word ought to maintain its protest, not 
sinking down to their level, but seeking to raise them 
to its own,* 

•HoiF different from innoTatloQa liltotliistlie changes in the spell- 
ing of German which J. Grimm, so tae as his own example may 
reach, has introduced, and the still bolder and more extensive ones 
which in the Preface to hia Deutiehes Worlerbuch, pp. Ut, — IsiL, 
he avows hia desire to see introduced, as the employment of ' f,' not 
merely where it isat present used, hut aleo wherever 'v' is now em- 
ployed j the sabstttuting the ' v,' which would be thus disengaged, 
for ' w,' and the entire dismissal of ' w.' They may be advisable, or 
they may not ; it is not for strangers to oCTer any opinion ; but at any 
rate they are not b, seizing of the Suctnating, saperGoial accidents of 
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And if there is much in orthography which is un- 
settled now, how much more would there be then. 
Inasinuch as the pronunciation of words is continually 
altering, their spelling would of course have continually 
to alter too. For that pronunciation is undergoing 
constant changes, although changes for the most part 
unmarked, or marked only by a few, it would not be 
difficult to prove. Tate a Pronouncing Dictionary of 
fifty or a hundred years ago ; turn to almost any page, 
and you wOl observe schemes of pronunciation there 
recommended, which are now. merely vulgarisms, or 
which have been dropped altogether. We gather 
from a discussion in Boswell's lAfe of Johnson, that in 
his time ' great' was as often pronounced ' gteet^ as 
'gmte:' Pope usually so rhymes it; thus in the Dun- 
dad: 

"Here swells the elielf with Og\^hj Vhn great. 
There, Btampca with arms, Newcastle shines complete." 

Again Pope rhymes 'obliged' with 'besieged;' and it 
has only ceased to be ' obleeged' almost in our own time.* 
"Who now drinks a cup of ' tay' ? yet there is abundant 
evidence that this was the fashionable pronunciation in 
the first half of the last century. To appeal again to 
Pope, and to adduce one couplet out of many which 
he or others would supply in proof: 



tho present, and a aeefeing to giTe permanent authority to these, 
hut they all rest on a deep historic study of the language, and of the 
true genius of tlie language. 
'See bacli, p. 57. 
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So too a pronunciation which still survives, though 
scarcely among well educated persons, I mean ' Soom' 
for ' Rome,' must have been in Shakespeare's time the 
predominant one, else there would have been no mean- 
in that play on words occurring in Julius Ccesar, where 
Cassius, complaining that in all Home there was not 
room for a single man, exclaims, 

" Now is it Some iafleod, and room cnongh." 

This much I have thought good to say in respect of 
that entire revolution in English orthography, which 
some rash innovators have proposed. Let me, dismiss- 
ing them and their innovations, call your attention to 
those alterations in spelling now which are constantly 
going forward, at some periods more rapidly than at 
others, but which never whoUy cease out of a language ; 
seeking to trace, where this is possible, the motives and 
inducements which bring them about. It is a subject 
which none can neglect, who desires to obtain even a 
tolerably accurate acquaintance with his native tongue. 
Some principles have been laid down in the coiu-se of 
what has been said already, which may help us to 
judge whether the changes which have found place in 
our own have been for better or for worse. We shall 
find, if I am not mistaken, of both kinds. 

There are alterations in spelling which are for the 
worse. Thus an altered spelling will sometimes ob- 
scure the origin of a word to those who, but for this, 
would at once have known whence and what it was, 
and would have found both pleasure and profit in this 
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knowledge. I need not say tliat in all those cases 
where tlie eai'Her spelling revealed the secret of the 
word, told its history, which the later defaces or con- 
ceals, the change has been injurious, and is to be re- 
gretted ; while at the same time, where it has thoroughly 
established itself, there is nothing to do but to acquiesce 
in it ; it would be absurd to seek to undo it. Thus 
when 'grocer' was spelt 'grosser,' it was comparatively 
easy to see that he first had his name because he sold 
his wares not by retail, but in the gross. 'Coxcomb' 
tells us nothing now ; but it did when spelt, as it used 
to be, 'cockscomb,' the comS of a coc^ being a sort of en- 
sign or token which the fool was accustomed to wear. 
How many now understand ' woodSiW f but who could 
have helped understanding ' woodbind ' ? 

' Pigmy' used formerly to be spelt ' pygmy,' and so 
long as it was so, no Greek scholar could see the word, 
but at once he knew that by it were indicated man- 
ikins whose measure in height was no greater than that 
of a man's arm from the elbow to the closed /si. Now 
he may know this in other ways ; but the word itself, 
so long as be assumes it to be rightly spelt, tells him 
nothing. Or again, the old spelling, ' diamwwi,' was 
preferable to the modern, diamond.' It was preferable, 
because it told more of the quarter from whence the 
word had reached ua. ' Diamaut' and ' adamant' are 
in fact only two different appropriations of one and the 
same Greek, which afterwards became a Latin, word. 
The meaning of ' adamant' is, as you know, properly 
the Tintameable, and it was a name given at first to 
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the highest tempered steel; but affcenvards trans- 
ferred* to the most precious among all the precious 
stones, as that which surpassed m hardness every thing 
besides. 

Neither are new spellings to be praised, which sep- 
arate a word in appearance from other words with 
which it is really connected ; which, for those who are 
not thoroughly acquainted with the subject, tend to 
break up families of words into separate groups. Thus 
when 'jaw' was spelt ' chaw,- no one could miss its 
connexion with the verb 'to chew.' Now probably 
ninety-nine out of a hundred who use both words, are 
entirely unaware of any relationship between them. 

It is the same mth 'cousin' (consanguineus), and 'to 
cozen' or to deceive. I will not say which of these 
words should conform itself to the spelhng of the other. 
There was great irregularity in the spelling of both 
from the first ; yet for all this, it was then better than 
now, when a permanent distinction has estabhshed 
itself between them, keeping out of sight that ' to cozen' 
is in all likehhood to deceive under show of kindred 
and afiinity; which if it be so, Shakespeare's words, 



* First 50 used by Theophrastua id Greek, and bj Pliny in Latin. 
— Tbe real ideatity of the two words explains Milton's am of ' dia- 
mond,' Foradist Lest, T ioad-ia that satiilme ■parage iabiB^yoleg^ 
for Smeclymnutia : " Then zeal, whose snbstanoe ig etherial, arming 
incomplete diami»id,"-^TH!:z, {Worlcrhuch d. Roman. Spradicu, 
p. 123), Bupposes that it was under a certain influenoa of ' diafano,' 
the translneent, that 'adaninnte' in Italian, Irom whence we hEive 
dcriveil the word, waa changed into ' diamante.' 
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will "be found to contain not a pmi, but an etymology. 
The real relation between 'bliss' and 'to bless' is in 
like manner at present obscured. 

The omission of a letter, or the addition of a letter, 
may each effectually do its work in concealing the true 
character and origin of a word. Thus the omiission of 
a letter. When the first syllable of 'bran-new,' was 
spelt ' branch ' with a final ' d,' ' brand-new,' how -vT-gor- 
ous an image did the word contain. The 'brand' is 
the fire, and ' brand-new' is that which is fresh and 
bright, as being newly come from the forge and fire. 
It was eqiiivalent to 'fire-new' (Shakespeare), while 
as now spelt, the word conveys to us no image at all. 

Again, you have the word ' scrip' — as a ' scrip' of pa- 
per, government ' scrip.' la this the same word with the 
Saxon 'scrip,' a wallet, having in some strange man- 
ner obtained these meanings so different and so remote ? 
Have we here two wholly different words, though spelt 
alike (homonyms) ? or only two different applications 
of one and the same word ? "We have only to note 
bow the first of these ' scrips' used to be written, name- 
ly with a final 't,' not scrip but 'script,' and we are at 
once able to answer the question. This 'scrip' is a 
Latin, as the other is an Anglo-Saxon, word, and meant 
at first simply a written (scripta) piece of paper — a 
circumstance which since the omission of the final ' t' 
may easily escape our knowledge. 'Afraid' was spelt 

• Richard JIL, iv. i. 
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much better in old times with the double 'ffj' than 
with the single ' f ss now. It was then clear that it 
was not another form of ' afeared,' but wholly separate 
from it, the pailiciple of the verb ' to affray,' 'affrayer,' 
or as it is now written, 'effrayer.' 

In the cases hitherto adduced, it lias been the omis- 
sion of a letter which has disturbed and obscm-ed the 
etymology. The intrusion of a letter somcthneB does 
the same. Thus in the early editions of Milton, and in 
all writers of his time you would find ' scent,' an odor, 
spelt ' sent.' It was better so ; there is no other noun 
substantive 'sent,' with which it is in danger of being 
confounded; while its relation with 'sentio,' with 're- 
sent,''* ' dissent,' kc., is put out of sight by its novel 
spelling; the intrusive 'e' serves only to mislead. 

Again, ' whole' in Wiclif 's Bible, and indeed much 
later, occasionally as far down as Spenser, is spelt 
'hole,' without the 'w' at the beginning. There may 
be the advantage in the present orthography of at once 
distinguishing the word to the eye from any other 
word ; but at the same time the initial ' w' now pre- 
fixed hides its relation to the verb ' to heal,' with which 
it is more closely allied. The ' whole' man is he whose 
hurt is 'healed' or covered (we say of the convalescent 
that he ' recovers'), the word being closely allied to 

• How close this relationship was onoe, not merely in respect of 
etymology, but also of siguifieanoe, a passage like this will prove ; 
" Perchance, as vnltures are said to smell the earthiness of a, dying 
corpse; so tliis bird of prey [the evil spirit which personated Samuel, 
1 Sam. xxvlii. 14] resented a worse than earthly savor in the soul of 
Sanl,as evidence of his death at hand." (Fuller, Tlie Profane State, 
b. 6. c 4.) 
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'hale' (integer), &om whicli also by its modem spell- 
ing it is divided. ' Wholesome' has naturaJly followed 
the fortunes of ' whole' ; it was spelt ' holsome' once. 

'Island' is another word of which oar present spell- 
ing is inferior to the old, inasmuch as it suggests a hy- 
brid formation, as lihough the word were made up of 
the Latin ' insula,' and the Saxon 'land.' It is quite 
true that 'isle' is in relation %vith, and descent from, 
'insula,' 'isola,' 'ile;' and hence probably the mis- 
spelling of ' island.' This last however has nothing 
to do with 'insula,', being identical with the German 
'eiland,' the Anglo-Saxon 'ealand,' and signifying the 
sea-land, or land girt round with the sea, just as ' in- 
sula'='in salo.' And it is worthy of note that this 
spelling of ' island' with an ' s' in the first syllable is 
quite modern. Thus in all the earlier versions of the 
Scriptures, including the authorized Version as at fiist 
set forth, it is ' iland' ; and in proof that this is not 
accidental, it may be observed that while ' iland' has 
not the ' s,' ' isle' has it, as at Rev. i. 9. ' Hand' in- 
deed is the spelling which we meet with far down into 
the seventeenth century. 

What has just been said of 'island' leads mo natu- 
rally to observe that one of the most frequent causes 
of alteration in the spelling of a word is a wrongly 
assumed derivation. It is then sought to bring the 
word into harmony with, and to make it by its spell- 
ing suggest, this derivation, which has been errone- 
ously thi-ust upon it. Here is a subject which, followed 
out as it deserves, would form no uninteresting nor yet 
uninstructive chapter in the history of language, I 
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will offer one or two small contributions to it. Bnt 
first let me observe how remarkable an evidence we 
have in this fact of the manner in which not the learned 
only, but aU people alike, learned and unlearned, crave 
to have a meaning in the words which they employ, 
crave to have these words not as body only, but as 
body and soul. "What an attestation, I say, of this 
lies in the fact that where a word in ite proper deriva- 
tion is unintelligible to them, they will shape and 
mould it into some other form, not enduring that it 
should be a mere dead sound without sense in their 
ears ; and if they do not know the right origin of it, 
will rather put into it a wrong one, than that it should 
have for them no meaning, and suggest no derivation 
at all.* 

There is probably no language in which such a pro- 
cess has not been going forward; in which it Is not the 
explanation, in a great number of instances, of the 
changes in apelhng and even in form which words 
have undergone. I will offer a few examples of it 
from foreign tongues, before adducing any from our 
own. Here is one from the Greek, but one of which 
the consequences survive in our own language to the 
present day. ' Pyramid' is a word, the spelling of 
which is effected by an erroneoiis assumption of its 
derivation. It is spelt by us with a 'y' in the first syl- 
lable, as it was spelt with the v corresponding in the 
Greek. But why was this? It was because the 
Greeks assumed that the pyramids were so named 

* Diez looks witii mucli favour on'this prooeae, and calls it, Ein 
Blnnreiclies mittel fi-emdllnge ganz beimiscb zu macben. 
8» 
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from their having the appearance of flame going np 
into a point,* and so they spelt ' pyramid' that they 
might find ttvp or 'pyre' in it ; while in fact the word 
' pyramid,' as those best quahfied to speak on the mat- 
ter declare to us, has nothing to do with flame or fire 
at aU ; being an Egyptian word of quite a different 
signification, and the Egyptian letters being much bet- 
ter represented by the diphthong ' ei' than by the letter 
' y,' as no doubt but for this mistaken scheme of what 
the word was intended to mean they would have been. 
Once more — ^the form in which the Greeks repro- 
duced the Hebrew 'Jerusalem,' namely 'Hierosolyma,' 
was intended in all probability to express that it was 
the sacred city of the Solymi.^ At all events the in- 
tention not merely of reproducing the Hebrew word, 
but of making it also significant in Greek, of finding 
ltp6v in it, is plainly discernible. For indeed the 
Greeks were exceedingly intolerant of foreign words, 
till they had laid aside their foreign appearance— of all 
words into which they could not thus put a Greek 
soul;:]; and with a very characteristic vanity, and an 

■* Ammiaaus Marcellinus, siii. 15. 28. 

t Tacitus, Hist. v. 2. 

J Let mo illustrate this by one or two instances more in a note. 
Thus their word ftom wiiioh, throagh the Latin, our 'butter' haa 
descended to us, is torrowea, as Pliny {Hist. JVat. sxviii, 9) tella 
ufl, from a Soytliian word, now to us sinltnown : yet it ia sufEciently 
plain that they eo sliapeil it and spelt it as to contain apparent allu- 
sion to coin and dieese. In ^avrvpov there is an evident feeling 
after /3ovf and Tvpov. Herodian in like mnnner (y. 6) reproduces 
the name of the Syrian goddess Astarte in a shape that is aignificant 
also for Greek eti.T&—^<^~poapx7i, the star-ruler, or Btar-queeii. 
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ignoring of all other tongues but their own, seemed 
tacitly to assume that all words, from whatever quai'- 
ter derived, were to be explained by Greek etymolo- 
gies. 

' Tartar' is another word, of which it is at least pos- 
sible that a wrongly assumed derivation has modified 
the spelling, and indeed not the spelling only, but the 
very shape in which we now possess it. To many 
among us it may be known that the people designated 
by this word are not ' Tartars,' but ' Tatars,' and you 
will sometimes see the word spelt without the ' r' by 
those who are curious in their spelling. How then, it 
may be asked, did the form ' Tartar' arise ? When 
the terrible hordes of middle Asia burst in upon civil- 
ized Europe in the thirteenth century, not a few beheld 
in the ravages of their innumerable cavalry a fulfil- 
ment of that prophetic word in the Revelations (chap, 
ix.) concerning the opening of the bottomless pit ; and 
from this belief ensued the change of their name from 
' Tatars' to ' Tartars,' that thus it might be put into 
closer relation with 'Tartarus' or hell, out of which 
their multitudes were supposed to have proceeded.* 

Another good example in the same kind is the mod- 
em German word ' Sundflut,' which is now so spelt as 
to signify a 'sin-flood,' the plague or flood of waters 
brought on the world by the sins of mankind ; and 
probably some of us have before this admired the 

• We have here, in. tWs ■brmging of the words by their supposed 
etymology together, the esplanatlon of the fact that Spenser {Fairy 
queen, i. T. 44), MiMleton ( Works, vol. 5. pp. 524, 528, 538), and 
others employ ' Tartarj' as equivalent to ' Tartarus' or hell. 
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pregnant aigniiicance of the word. Yet the old High 
German word had originally no such intention; it was 
spelt 'Sinfluot,' that is 'the great flood;' and as late aa 
Lather, indeed in Luther's own translation of the Bible 
is so spelt as to show that the notion of a 's^7^-flood' 
had not yet found its way into, even as it had not af- 
fected the spelling o^ the word,* 

But now to come nearer home. The httle raisins 
which are brought from Greece, and which play so 
important a part in one of the national dishes of Eng- 
land, the Christmas plum-pndding, used to be caUed 
' Oorinths' ; and so yoa would find them in all mer- 
cantile lista of a hundred years ago : either from being 
for the most part shipped from Corinth, the principal 
commercial city in Greece, or because they grew in 
large abundance in the immediate district round about 
it. Their likeness in shape and size and general ap- 
pearance to our own currants, working together with 
the ignorance of the great majority of English people 
about any such place as Corinth, soon brought the 
name 'Corinths' into 'currants,' which now with a 
certain unfitness they bear ; being not currants at all, 
but dried grapes, though grapes of diminutive size. 

' Court-cards,' that is the king, queen, and knave in 
each suit, were once ' coat-cards' ;t having their name 
from the long splendid 'coats' (vestes talares) with 
which they were arrayed. It is probable that 'coat' 

* Foe a full disousslott of ihls matter and fixing of the period at 
which ' Sinfluot' became ' Sundflut,' see the T/ieot. Stud. «. ICril- 
vol, Tii.p. 613. 

t Ben Jonson, The JVetv Inn, Act i. sc. 1. 
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after a wMle did not perfectly convey its original 
meaning and intention; being no longer in common 
use for the long garment reaching down to the heels ; 
and then ' coat' was easily exchanged for ' court,' as 
the word is now both spelt and pronounced, seeing 
that nowhere so fitly as in a court shoidd such splen- 
didly arrayed personages be found. 

A public house in the neighbourhood of London 
having a few years since for its sign " The George 
Canning" is already "The George and Cannon" so 
rapidly do these transformations proceed, so soon is 
that forgotten which we suppose would never be for- 
gotten. The mere determination to make a word hole 
English, to put it into an English shape, without there- 
by even so much as seeming to attain any result in the 
way of etymology, this is very often sufficient to bring 
about a change in its spelling, and even in its form. 
How else could ' weissager' have taken its present form 
of 'wiseacre'?* 

It is not very uncommon for a word, while it is de- 
rived from one word, to I'eceive a certain impulse and 
modification from another. This extends sometimes 
beyond the spelling, and in cases where it does so, 
would hardly belong to our present theme. Still I 
may notice an instance or two. Thus our ' obsequies' 

• Exactly ibe same happens in olher langHHgea ; tlraB, ' arrabrust,' 
a crossbow, looks German enough, and yet has nothing to do with 
' arm' or ' bmst,' being a contraction of ' arcuiialista,' bat a contrac- 
tion under these ioDuenoes, As little has ' abcateuer' anything to do 
witli ' abend' or ' theuer,' however it may seem to be connected with 
them, being indeed the Provensal 'adventura.' 
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is the Latin 'esequiEe,' but formed under a certain im- 
pulse of ' obsequium,' and seeking to express the ob- 
servaat honour of that word. ' To refuse' is ' recusare, ' 
while yet it has derived the 'f with which ite second 
syllable begins &om ' refutare ;' it is a medley of the 
two. The French 'rame,' an oar, is 'remus,' butthat 
unconsciously modified by a recollection of ' ramus.' 
' Orange' is no doubt a Persian word, which has reach- 
ed us through the Arabic, and which is much more 
nearly represented by the Spanish 'naranja' than by 
any form of it existing in the other languages of Eu- 
rope, But what so natural as to think of this as the 
golden fruit, especially when the '^aurea mala" of the 
Hesperides were famihar to all antiquity. There can- 
not be a doubt that 'aurum,' 'or,' made themselves 
felt in the forms which the word assumed in the lan- 
guages of the west, and that here we have the expla- 
nation of the change in the first syllable, as in the low 
Latin 'orangia,' and the French 'orange,' from whence 
is our own. 

It is foreign words, or words adopted from foreign 
languages, as might beforehand be expected, which are 
especially subjected to such transformations as these. 
The soul which the word once had in its own language 
having departed from it, for as niany as do not know 
that language, or not being now any more to be recog- 
nized by those who employ the word, th^e are not satis- 
fied tiU they have put another soul into it, and it thus be- 
comes alive to them again. Thus — to take first one or 
two very familiar instances, but which serve as well as 
any other to illusfcrate my position — the Bellerophon be- 
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comes for our sailors the 'Billy Euffia,u,' for what can 
they l^now of the Greek mythology, or of the slayer of 
Chimsera? ' Contre danse,' or dance m which the par- 
ties stand ojyposite to one another, becomes '■country 
dance,'* as though it were the dance of the country 
folk and rural district, as contrasted with the quad- 
rille and waltz and more artificial dances of the town. 
A well known rose, the ' rose des quatre saisons,' or of 
the four seasons, becomes on the lips of some of our 
gardeners, ' the rose of the quarter sessions,' though here 
it is probable that the eye has misled, rather than the 
ear. ' Dent de lion' becomes ' dandylion,' and in French 
'mandragora' 'main de gloire.' 

' Necromancy' is anotlier word which, if not now, 
yet for a long period was erroneously spelt, and indeed 
assiimed a different shape, under the infiuence of an 
erroneous derivation ; which curiously enough, even 
now that it has been dismissed, has left behind it the 
marks of its presence, in our common phrase, "the 
Blach Art." I need hardly remind you that 'necro- 
mancy' signifies, according to its proper meaning, a 

• It is upon this word that De Quincey (li/e and Mann«rs, p, 70, 
American Bd.) says excellently well ; " It is in fact by sncii corrup- 
tions, hj off-sets upon an old. stook, arising througli ignorance or 
mispronunciation origieally, tiat every language is frequently en- 
riclied ; and new modiflcfttions of t]ionght, uafoldlng themselves in 
the progress of soeiety, generate for themseivea concurrently ap- 
propriate expresaiona It must not he allowed to weigh 

against a word once fairly naturalized by all, that originally It crept 
in upon an abuseoracorrupl^ott. Prescription is as strong aground 
of legitimation in a case of this nature, as it is In law. And the old 
axiom is applicable — Fieri non debuit, feotum valet. Were it olLer- 
wisC) languages would bo robbed of much of their wealtli." 
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prophesying by aid of tlie dead, and rests on the pre- 
sumed power of raising up by potent spells the dead, 
and compelling them to give answers about things to 
come. We all know that it was supposed possible to 
exercise such power ; we have a very striking example 
of it in the story of the Witch of Endor, and a very 
horrid one in Lucan* But the Latin medieval 
writers, whose Greek was either little or none, spelt 
the word, ' nigromancy,' as if its first syllable had been 
Latin: at the same time, not wholly forgetting the 
orighial meaning, but in fact getting round to it 
though by a wrong process, they understood the dead 
hy these ' nigri,' or ' blacks,' whom they had brought 
into the word.f Down rather to a late period we find 
the spellings, ' negromancer,' and ' negromancy,' fre- 
quent in English, 

' Pleurisy' used often to he spelt, (I do not think it 
is so now,) without the 'e' in the fii'st syllable, evidently 
on the tacit assumption that it was from ' plus' ' pluris.' 
When Shakespeare falls into an error, he " makes the 
offence gracious ;" yet, I think, he would scarcely have 
written, 

" For goodness growmg to a, plvrisy 
Dies of his own too mxich," 

but that ha in this way derived ' plurisy' from ' pluris ;' 
which, even with the " small Latiu and less Greek" 
that Ben Jonson allows him, he scarcely would have 

• Pbars. Ti. 720—830. 

f ThuiS in a Vocabulary, 1475: NigromaiisLa diciiur ilivinittio 
facta per uigros. 
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done, bad the word presented itself in tliEit forni, which 
by right of its descent from ■nXevpd, (its meaning being 
a pain or sickness in ihe side) it ought to have possessed. 

In both these worda which I have last adduced, the 
correct spelUng has in the end resumed its sway. It 
is not so with ' frontispiece' which ought to be, as by 
Milton spelt, ' frontispice,' being the low Latin 'fron- 
tispieium,' from 'frons' and 'asplcio,' the fore-front of 
the building, that part which presents itself to the view. 
It was only the entirely ungrounded notion that the 
word 'piece' constitutes the last syllable, which has 
given rise to our present orthography. 

You may wonder that I have dwelt go long on these 
details of spelling ; that I have bestowed on them so 
much of my own attention, that I have claimed for 
ttem so much of yours ; yet in truth I cannot regard 
them iis unworthy of our very closest heed. For indeed 
of how much beyond itself is accurate or inaccurate 
spelling the certain indication. Thus when we meet 
'syren' for 'siren,' as so strangely often we do, almost 
always in newsp-apers, and often where we sliould 
hardly have expected (I met it lately in the Quarterly 
Meview, and again in Gifford's Massinger), how very 
difficult it is not to be "judges of evil thoughts," and to 
take this slovenly misspelling as the specimen and evi- 
dence of an inaccuracy and ignorance which reaches 
very far wider than the single word which is before 
us. But why is it that so much significance is ascribed 
to a wrong spelling? Because ignorance of a word's 
spelling at once argues ignorance of its origin and 
derivation. I do not mean that one who spells rightly 
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may not be ignor.int of it too, but lie who spells 
wrongly is certainly so. Thiis, to recur to the example 
I have just adduced, he who speUs ' siren' ' syren,' cer- 
tainly knows nothing of the magic cords {aeipal) of 
song, hy which those beautiful encbautresses were 
supposed to draw those that heard them to their ruin. 
It will follow from this that where two spellings of 
a word exist, and are both employed by persons who 
generally write with accuracy and scholarship, there 
must be some reason for this ; and it wOl be worth 
yottr while to incLuire into the causes which enable both 
to bold their ground, not ascribing either one or the 
other to carelessness or error. It will m these cases 
often be found that two spellings exist, because two 
views of the word's origin esist, and each of those 
spelhngs is the correct expression of one of these. The 
question therefore which way of spelling should con- 
tinue, and wholly supersede the other, and which, until 
this talies place, we should ourselves prefer, can only 
be settled by settling which of these etymologies 
deserves the preference. So is it, for example, with 
' chemist' and ' chj'mist,' neither of which has obtained 
in our common use the complete mastery over the 
other. It is not here, as in some other cases, that one 
is certainly right, the other a,s certainly wrong : but 
they severally represent two different etymologies of 
the word, and each is correct upon its own. If we are 
to spell 'chj/mist' and 'chemistry,' it is because these 
words are considered to be derived from a Greek word, 
X^l^^?j sap ; and the ehymic art would be that of dis- 
tilling the juice and sap of plants. I have little doubt, 
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however, that the other spelling, 'chemist,' not 'che- 
mist,' is the correctone. It was not with the distilla- 
tion of herbs, but with the amalgamation of metals, 
that the chemic art occupied itself at iis rise, and the 
word embodies a reference to Egypt, to the land of 
Ham or ' Oham,'* in which this art was fii-st practised 
with success. 

Of how much confu'^ion the spelling which used to 
be so common, ' =iitjr tor 'satrre,' is at once the conse- 
quence, the expression, and cause; not indeed that 
this confusion first began -((ith na;t for the same 
already found phtt in the Litin, where 'aatyricus' 
was continually i\ ntten for ' sitiricus,' out of a false 
assumption of the identity between the Boman satire 
and the Greek aatyric drama. The Eoraan ' satira,' — 
I speak of things familiar to many of my hearers,— is 
properly a fall dish (lanx being understood) — a dish 
heaped up with various ingredients, a 'farce' (accord- 
ing to the original signification of that word), or hodge- 

* XTjjda, as Plutarch telis us Egypt was oallea, De Md. et Osir. 
c. 33. 

f We ha^e a notable evidenoe how deeply rooted this error and 
confusion was, how long it endured, of the way in which it was 
shared by tlie learned as well as the nnlearned, in Milton's Apology 
for Smeelymnuus, sec. 7, which every where presumes the identity 
of the ' eatyr' and the ' satirist.' It was Casaubon who effeotnally 
tliesipated it for the learned world. The reanlts of his inveetiga- 
tionswere made popular for the unlearned reader by Di7den, in the 
TCry instruotlTe Discourse on Satirical Poetry, prefixed to his 
translations of Juvenal ; but the confnsion still survives, and ' sa- 
tyrs' and ' satires,' the Greek ' aatyric' drania, the Latin ' satirical' 
poetry, are still assumed by the greater number to have something 
to do with one another. 
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podge ; and the word was transferred from this to a 
form of poetry whicli at first admitted the utmost 
variety in the materials of which it was composed, the 
shapes in which these materials were wrought up ; 
being the only form of poetry which the Romans did 
not borrow fi-om the Greeks, Wholly different from 
this, having no one point of contact with it in its form, 
its history, or its intention, is the 'satyric' drama of 
Greece, so called because Silemis and the ' satyrs' sup- 
plied the chorus ; and in their naive selfishness and 
mere animal instincts held up before men a mirror of 
what they would be, if only the divine, which is also 
the truly human, element of hiunanity, were Avith- 
drawn, what man, all that made him man being with- 
drawn, would be. 

And then what light, as we have already seen, does 
the older spelling of a word often cast upon its etymol- 
ogy; how often does it clear up the mystery, which 
%vould otherwise hang aboutit,or whicbhadbung about 
it, tUl some one had noticed and turned to profit this 
its earlier spelling. ThM ' dii^' is always ' dirige' in 
early English ; this may be the first word in a Latin 
psalm or prayer used at funerals; there is a reasonable 
probability that the explanation of the word is here ; 
at any rate if it is not here, it is nowhere. The deri- 
vation of ' midwife' is uncertain, and has been the sub- 
ject of discussion ; but when we find it spelt ' medewife' 
and 'meadwife,' in "Widif's Bible, this leaves hardly a 
doubt that it is the vji/b or woman who acts for a mead 
or reward. In cases too where there was no mystery 
hanging about a word, bow ofi:en does"the early spell* 
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ing make clear to all that which was heforc only known 
to those who had made the language theu' study. For 
example, if an early edition of Spenser should come 
into your hands, or a modem one in which the early 
spelling is retained, what continual lessons in English 
might you derive from it. Thus ' nostril' is always 
spelt hy him and his cotemporaries, ' nosethrill.' Now 
' to thriU' is the same as to drill or pierce ; it is plain 
then here at once that the word signifies the orifice or 
opening with which the nose is thrilled or drilled or 
pierced. "We might have read the word for ever in 
our modem spelling without being taught this. 

Again the 'morris' or 'morrice-dance,' which is 
alluded to so often by our early poets, as it is now 
spelt tells us nothing about itself; but read 'moriske 
dance,' as it is generally spelt by Holland and his co- 
temporaries, and you will scarcely fail to perceive that 
of which indeed iiiere is no manner of doubt ; namely, 
that it ^vas so called either becaTise it was really, or 
was supposed to be, a dance in use among the moris- 
coes of Spain, and fi-om them introduced into England.* 

Or t^e another example. Our word ' cray-fish' or 
' craw-fish' is said by some of our philologers to be the 
French ' toevisse,' and no doubt rightly : but still the 
matter is not self evident. Trace however the word 
through these successive spellings, ' krevys' (Lydgate), 
'erevish' (Grascoigne), 'craifish' (Holland), and the 

* " I hare seen bira 
Caper uptiglit, like a wild MB-rUeo, 
Shaking the Moody darts, az he his bells." 

Sbakespeare, 2 Henry VI. Act. iii. eo. 1, 
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chasm between ' crayfish' or ' craw-iish' and ' 
is by aid of these three intermediate spellings bridged 
over at once ; and in the fact of ' iish' finding its way 
into this French word we see only another example of 
a law, which has been already abundantly illustrated in 
this lecture * 

• In tie reprinting of old boots it is often very difficult to deter- 
mine iiow far tlie old shape inwblcb words present tliemselves should 
be retdned, how far they should be conformed t« the present usage- 
It is oomparBtiTOly easy to lay down as a rule that in Iwoks intended 
for popular use wherever the form of the word is not affected hy the 
modernizing of tbo spelling, as where this modernizing consists 
merely in the dropping of superfluous letters, there it shall tafce 
place ; as who would wish our Bibles to be now printed latter for 
letter after the edition of 1611, or Shatespeare with the ortho- 
graphy of the first folio ; but wberever more than the spelling, the 
actual shape, outline, and character of the word has been affected 
by the changes which it has undergone, that in all such oases the 
earlier form shall be held fast. There can he little question of the 
justice of such a rule as this. At the same time, when it is attempt- 
ed to carry it out, it is not always easy to draw the line, and to de- 
termine what affects the form and being of a word, and what does 
not About some words there oaa be no doubt ; and therefore when 
a modern editor of Fuller's Church History aunonnces tbat be has 
allowed bimself in suob changeH as ' dirlge' into ' dirge,' ' barreter' 
into ' barrister,' ' synonymas' into ' synonymous' I, ' estempory' into 
' extemporary,' ' scited' into ' situated,' ' vanourrier' into ' aTant-oou- 
rier ;' he at the same time informs ua that for all purposes of the 
study of the English language (and few writers are for this more im- 
portant tban Fuller), lia has made bis edition utterly useless. Or 
again, when modern editors of Shakespeare print, and that without 
giving any intimation of the fact, 

" Like quills upon the ft6ifa\ porcupine " 
he having written, and in his first folio the words standing', 

"Like quills upon the fretful jjorpejiiijie," 
this being the earlier, and in Shakespeare's time the more conimo n 
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In other ways also ao accurate taking note of the 
spelling of words, and of the successive changes which 
it has undergone, will often throw light upon them. 
Thus we may know, others having assured us of the 
fact, that ' ant' and ' emmet' were originsiliy only two 

form of the word, thej mnat be considered as iaking a very unwar- 
rantaMe liberty with hie text ; and ao less, when they substitute 
'Kenilworth' for ' Killing worth,' whichhewrote,a[id which was Ma, 
Marlowe's, and generally the earlier form of the name. 

Nor can I help observing that our later reprints of the authorized 
Veraion of Scripture hare allowed themselvea in alterations, from 
wMeh it would have been for better to have abstained— although I am 
unable to affirm, not haying followed up the matter, how early theee 
began. It may be quite true that ' moe,' where we should writ* 
' more,' ia antiqaated now ; but to a certain extent it was eo, when 
the last revision of onr translation was made ; if therefore the au- 
thors of that revision, on which the Church has set the seal of per- 
manence, chose to introduce it, or finding it in the former versions 
to retain it, surely it ought not to haTe been subsequently removed, 
as it has been at John iv. 41 ; Gal. iv. 27, and perhaps elsewhere. 
We do not substitute ' straok' for ' strate' (Acts xxvii. 17), because 
' strake' has become archaic ; as little therefore ougLt we to have 
changed Ihe perfect ' lift' into ' lifted' (Acts ix. 41} ; being indeed 
inconsistent here, as 'lift' ha^ elsewhere been suffered to remain; 
thus Luke xvi. 23 : " Ha lift np his eyes." If they spelt ' kinred,' 
as everywhere they did, I believe the univaraal spelling to a consid- 
erably later period, this should not have been changed into 'kin- 
dred,' nor yet ' Jerusalem' substituted for the statelier ' Hierusalem.' 
So too ' braided hair' might have been suffered to remain at 1 Tim. 
ii. 9 ; and ' broiilered' not now printed in its stead — the good old 
English word ' to broid,' which sUll snrvives in the form, ' to braid,' 
being the standing word to express the plaiting of hair ; in which 
sense ' to broider,' however it may be related to it, is never used. Or 
again, why now ' shipwreck,' if they wrote ' sbipwrack' (2 Oor. xi. 
26 ; 1 Tim. i, 19) ! It is true that we betake ourselves to our Bibles 
for fer higher lessons than lessons in the English language ; but why 
should we not learn by tho way, aa the word faithfully retdned 
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different spellings of one and the same word ; but we 
may be perplexed to understand bow two forms of a 
word, now so different, could ever have diverged 
from a single root When however we find the differ- 

would hai'e taugiit us, tlie original ideatity between these two now 
distinct words, 'wreck' and 'wrack'? Least of all siiould our mod- 
era editors have given in to the corruption of ' shamcfastneffi' (1 
Tim. ii. 9), and printed ' shamelaoedneBs,' as now they do, changing 
the word which meant once a being established firmly and fast 
in honorable sftome, into the mere wearing of the blush of shame 
upon the ^ace. At Lute Tii. 41, the qneetion may be more difficult 
to determine. The two preterites of ' to owe,' ' owed' and ' ouglit,' 
have so far separated off Je moaning, that money Is not ' ought' any 
more, but oniy ' owed.' With all tliis it may still be a question 
whether the words of lie earlier editions of onr Biblo should liave 
been changed : " There was a certain creditor wbo had two debtors ; 
the one ougfle five huttdred pence, and the other fifly." They could 
have created a difficulty to no one. 

Having thus started the aubject of alterations in our authorized 
Version wMeh, as it seems to me, ought not to have been made, iet 
me mention one, which I think ought. I cannot donbt that tlie 
words at Matt, xxiii. 24, " which strain at a gnat and swallow a 
camel," coctain a misprint, which having been passed over in the 
first edition of 1611, has held its ground ever since, and that our 
translators intended, " which strain out a gnat, and swaUow a 
camel ;" tiis being at once inteiligible and a correct rendering of 
the originai ; while our version, as at present it stands, is neitber, 
or only intelligible on the supposition, no doubt the supposition of 
most English readers, that " strain ot" means, swallow with diffl- 
culty, men hardly and wiUi effort swallowing the little insect, but 
gulping down meanwhile unconcerned the huge animal. It need 
scarcely be said that this is very far from ilio meaning of the origi- 
nal words, whicb are ol d'ivM^ovTEg tov ic6vu>na, by Meyer ren- 
dered well, " percolaudo romoventea muscam ;" and by the Vulgate 
also not ill, " exoolantes culicem ;" for wiuch use of divXi^eiv as 
to cleanse by passing through a strainer, see Plutarch, Symp. vi. 7. 
I. It was the custom of the more accurate and stricter Jews to 
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ent spellings, 'emmet,' 'emet,' 'amet,' 'amt,' 'ant,' the 
gulf which, appeared to separate ' emmet' from ' ant' is 
bridged orer at once, and we not merely know on the 
assurance of others that these two are in fact identical, 
their differences being only superfieia!, but we perceive 
clearly in what manner they are bo. 

Even before any close examination of the matter, it 
is hard not to suspect that 'runagate' is in fact another 
form of 'renegade,' slightly transformed, as so many 
words, to put an English meaning into its first syllable ; 
and then the meaning gradually modified in obedience 
to the new derivation which was assumed to be its 
originat and true one. Our suspicion of this is very 
greatly strengthened (for we see how very closely the 
words approach one another), by the feet that ' rene- 
ga^' is constantly spelt ' renegate' in our old authors, 
while at the same time the denial offnitli which is now 

strain (heir wine, vinegar, and other potables through lincE or 
gnnze, leet unawares they should drink down Eome little unclean 
ioBoot thei'ein, and tlius traQBgreas Lev. x\., SO, 23, 41, 42 — just as 
the Bndahists do now in Ceylon and Hindoslaii— and to this custom 
of theirs tlie Lord refers. The furilier fact that oar present Version 
rests to Eo great an extent on the tliree preceding, Tyndale'a, Cran- 
mer's, and the Geneva, and that nil these have " strtdn out," is a 
further evidence in conSnnation of that about wbioli for myself I 
feel no doubt, namely, that we have here an uncorrected error of 
the press. lu another passage, where there was manifestly snch, I 
mean at 1 Cor. xij. 28, " helps m governments," the misprint afttr 
having retained its place in several successive editions was after- 
wards, I linow not by whose author;ty, removed, and the present 
oorreoter reading, "helps, governments" ((iiTi/l^^etf,' yvSsp- 
v^ffsif), snhstitated in its room. 
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a necessary element in ' renegade,' and one differenc- 
ing it inwardly from 'runagate/ is altogether wanting 
in early use — the denial of country and of' the duties 
thereto owing being all that is implied in it. Thus it is 
eonstantiy employed in Holland's lAvy as a rendering 
of 'perfttga;'* while in the one passage where 'runa- 
gate' occurs in the Prayer Book Version of the Psalms 
(Ps. Ixviii. 6), a reference to the original will show that 
the translators could only have employed it there on 
the ground that it also expressed rebel, revolter, and 
not runaway merely. 

I concluded my first lecture with a remai^kable testi- 
mony borne by an illustrious German scholar to the 
merits of our English tongue. I wiU conclude this 
my last with the words of another, not a German, but 
still of the great Germanic stock ; for they hear very 
closely on the subjects which have occupied us through- 
out : "As our bodira," he says, " have hidden resources 
and expedients, to remove the obstacles which the 
very art of the physician puts in its way, so language, 
ruled by an indomitable inward principle, triumphs in 
some degree over the folly of grammarians. Look at 
the English, polluted by Danish and Korman con- 
quests, distorted in its genuine and noble features by 
old and recent endeavours to mould it after the ^French 
fashion, invaded by a hostile entrance of Greek and 
I^atia words, threatening by increasing hosts to 

^ *' The CHsthttgiaians shall restore and deliver "bstalt all the reve- 
gatcs [perfagaa] anfl fugitivea that have fled to l^ieir aide from ub," 
-p.75L 
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overwhelm the indigenous terms. In these long eon- 
tests against the combined power of so many forcible 
enemies, the language, it is true, has lost some of ita 
power of inversion in the structure of sentences, the 
means of denoting the difference of gender, and the 
nice distinctions by inflexion and termination — almost 
every word is attacked by the spasm of the accent and 
the drawing of consonants to wrong positions ; yet the 
old English principle is not overpowered. Trampled 
down by the ignoble feet of strangers, its springs still 
retain force enough to restore itself. It lives and plays 
through all the veins of the language ; it impregnates 
the innumerable strangers entering ite dominions with 
its temper, and stains them with its colour, not unlike 
the Greek which in taking up oriental words, stripped 
them of their foreign costume, and bid them to appear 
as native Greeks."* 

., quoted hj EosworiJi in his Origin nf ll/n English 
LaiiffTagGS, p. 33. 
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THL WORKINGMAN'S WAY IN THE WORLD. 

Being the Autobiography of a .TourneyniaLi Printer. By Charlbs 
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cloth, $1 00. 

"Wiittenbya man of genfua and of most extraordinary poiveis of deserlpHon,"- 



"It wBlba read with no email dagre 
anlbor, as weU ns by oil who And attn 


iclions In a wall-told tale of a woikingman 


Uinragh Ihe world with aiie.^, paraeve 

Evt»iia Btillain. 
" Bellas evidently moved tJirough ili 


we hava m«%m for mon5is."-J>fc7«l«4 
ic world with hla eyes op"", and having a ' 



Zioa*a Nffoid- 
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MACAULATS SPEECHES. 

Speeches by the Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay, M. P., Author of 

"The Hietory of England," "Lays of Ancient Rome," &c., ice 

Two vols., 12rao, price 12.00. 

" It is harf to Sttj wbelJier his poetiy, hia speeches In parliEmeiit, or his brllltaiit 



■lytlio lofty an 



and fsr-ieachin^ politit:iaa-"—Alba7ij/ Ar^s. 



"Mr, Macaulaj liu lately ncqno^d aegtiiat a reputation as nn <; 
mer!; won as ea eseaylst and falnorlan. He talies In liia epd«:h€ 
compreben^TS miap nf bla subject that Iiodoea in liie GfiEBys, and 
elegant alyJu.'—J'klladslrMi Siimdie Bullairt. 

•• "Oie mma slaboiate Anisb, HparkUne antiUieels, full sweep 
^oaght and tranapareney of atyJo, which made hia cssaya an sITi 



M. 



TRENCH ON PROVERBS. 

On the Lessons in Proverbs, by Richard Chenevix TaEBCH, B. D., 
Professor of Divinity in King's College, London, Author of the 
•• Study of Words." 12mo, cloth, 50 oenta. 

" Another cbanniug book h^ the author of the "Study of Words." on a aubioct which 

[a ao Ingecloualy treated, that we wonder no one haa treated it bolbre."— iWtce Sladc 

" It ia a book st oucs profoundly iaslructlve, and at ths aanie time dpprlred ot all 

approach to dryness, by the charming manner in which Che subject Is Crcalef^." — Af. 

biflownrepnfadoii.lJutATaluable work toourlltorAtoi-c." — AWaJiy Evening' Titatstr^ 



icaroh. It la a Tery rare and agrei 
dellBht."— if™ VoA Bmngcliit. 

•• The atylo of tho author ia terse and vJgo 
land EiMetic. 






THE LION SKIN 
And ^e Lover Hunt; by Charles ve Bebna 

" It la not oflsn Bio novel-reafler can find on hia bookseller' 

— Ksltouil (Worceator, Uiiaaj .2^. 
" It la faU of InddenCa ; and ttio reader becomca ao InteresI 

v^olc history."— SffMtm OUsa Braneh, 
" It ia refreabins to meet oooaslonally with a well-published 

loflophy." — Spriii^field ^flp'jmiMW. 
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MOORE'S LIFE OF SHERIDAN. 
Memoirs of the Life of the Rt. Hon. Richard Brinsley Shoidan, 



a brillfant blogmpfaiea 



can never cRBEB to ba attrantlTe."— JV. Y. Cmaier ani £naufw. 
"The work Is taitmcUTO unci fnU of toloreBl."— CMX&n muBigejiKr. 
•' It is n gem of bieeCBphy ; f\]|] of Incident; eleganrJj written, w&rinly 

in tiiia vork jiifltice done te lila aurpaasing merits, "—iV- ¥. Evangdtst. 



BARRJNGTON'S SKETCHES. 
Personal Sketches of his own Time, by Sjr Jonah BAKRinGTON, 
Judge tf the High Court of Admiralty in Ireland, with Illustra- 
tions by Darley. Third Edition, 12mo, clotli, $1 25, 

d>e mgat Elrikfng and graceful ouHine," — Athml/ Argnt. 

Jife, andalietchea of aocietyin Ireland during hii times, are exceeding) j humoroiiaimd 

Interesting."— ff. Y. CmB^cUd Admnietr. 

bringi befora tlie resder so many palpable nod amusing ohnraclere, that tiia enlennin 
menl and information are equally balanced,"— Boswb Tra-tEcripl. 

" Tbia la one of the moat entertaining booia of tho amson."— jy. Y. ifjcordtr. 

" It parlrayH in life-like colors tbe characters and daily habits of nearly all the lilna 
llah and Mshcoleliritiee of that period,"— ff. Y. Courier atid Engiiirer. 

JOMINFS CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. 
The Political and Military History of the Canipaign of Waterloo 
from the French of Gen, Baron Jomini, by Lieut. P V. Bunet 
U. S. Ordnance, with a Ma]), 13mo, cloth, 75 cenis. 

"Of great laloe, both for its historical merit and lis aciioowledged Impanjality."— 
(artBion JVaman, Boaim. 

"It has long been regarded In Europe as a work of more than ordinary nieril, while 
to military men his revlOTf of Oie taclicB end mtinceuvrea of the French Emperor dur 
log the few days which preceded his final and meet dieestrous delbat, is ooaeidered a* 
Inatructlve, as it ia tnlereating." — inlOir't Ome Oiaeiu, 

■■ It is a standard authorin md iUnstnles a subject of pertnanent interest. With 
BiHitarj students, and historioal inqnirera. It will be a Javorite reference, and for Uig 
general reader It poBBessa great Tslne and intsreat."— Bosnm Trauicript. 

"It throws niucb light on often mooted points respecting Napoleon's miHlnrJ -uid 
political genius. The translation li one of nnich ^Igor."— BmloB Commoniceallli. 

"It supplies an important chapter in the most interesting and eventful period o' '<• 
poleon's military career,"— SiiwmnaS Daiiji I^eai. 

' It ia ably written and skilfully tianalatcd."— 7an<.« Pltilt. 
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NAPOLEON IN EXILE ; 

Or, a Voice from St. Helena. Beiog the opinions and leflectioiw trf 
Napoleon, on the moat important events in his Life and Govern- 
ment, in liis own words. By Barrt E. O'BIkara, his late Sar* 
geon, with a Portrait of Nnpoleon, after the celebrated piuEure of 
Delaroche, and a view of St. Helena, both beautifully engraved 
on steel. 2 vols. 13mo, cloth, $2. 
" NuthlDg con exowd Oie graphic trulbfulneM with vbicb these volomeB record ttie 

(rordsund bftbiteof napo1eDDetSt.H<!lciis,iiiidl[sp>i^e9 sre endowed with a charm 

" LVorjona Ac deiliM to obndn s Chorough knoiric^ee cf Oie cherBctcr of Napoleon, 
ihonli poueae hiiawif of thW book of CtleBra'i."— ^f iftar's flmis aatfltc 

" It is Homeftine Indeed la know Napoleon's opinion of Ihe men and cvenla of ths 
tbtrty years preceSinE his ISII. and his conunenLa throw moro Ilaht upon history tfaaa 
BDvlliing we have rewl."— J iSoHJi Egwstt. 

" The two Tolumes befota as iiro worthy ouppleraonls to anv history of Franco," 
f turn ^venlttg QoAtLte. 



MEAGHEJCS SPEECHES. 
Speeches on the Legislative Independence of Ireland, with Intro- 
■ duotory Notes. By Frakuis Thomas Meagheb.. 1 vol. 12ttio, 



id oftectjve orator, Moaghsr stands u 
" jiij ucHii-i'ig VI obtain ngood Idea of tho political hlSLHjj^ uj iif^jhuli hhu uju uiuvet' 
nionla of her people, will bo greaUy assisted by rending these Bpeecbei"— i^susi 

"It is copiously iflusti-flhid by explanatory nolea, so that the readfir will have no diffl- 
enhy in understanding the exact stslo of af^rs when each speech was delivered."— 
floKon TrsBdlcr. 



THE PRETTY PLATE, 

A new and beautiful juvenile. By John Vincent. Illustrated by 
Darlet. 1 vol. ISmo, Cloth, gilt, 63 cts. Entra gilt edges, 98 cte. 

"Wo -venture to aay that no render, ^reat or small, who takes up this hook, wlllJay It 
down unflnlBhed."— Oiin*!' and Enmifrw, 

" This is an elcgnnt little Yolumo for a Jnvenlle glfi-Dook. The story Is ono of peculira 

DsiUn CMtOan Fnasan. 

Dress this season. It has s most excellent nieral,"^De»'oiI Ditily Advertiser, 

Bonncss It first te.te."~Himfwi CMitim Seeretary. 
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LIFE m TBE MISSION. 



Boitim lyiwelier^ 



ubI of Mrfl. Uackenzle^" — Arth 
" She fileo pves ns a cleni'er msifm 

ate In genei^, In tbsC dlsluit lanC tl 

warli.''— cawnlan ffeniU 
« Hei obserrsUona lUustrative of th 

AOdeloDB Id Cbe Enet, irill t>e fmafi sp 

wort ana Y '-'--■ '- "—' '- ' ' ■■ 

PrEBbjterian Bonrd of For^gn U 



production hoe not lasued from the press for yes.rg, than this Joai' 



M. 



-PresSylffi 



WESTERN CHARACTERS. 

Western Characters ; being Types of Border Life in the Weatern 

States. By J. L. M'Connel. Author of '■Talbot and Vernon," 

"The Glenns," &c., &G. With Six Illustrations by Darlev. 

12mo. Cloth. $1 25. 

ifamaster. The unthgr ia Bn eipert limner, bdA makes his 'poHfiills81iiking."—l»tf. 

'■ Never hBS Dnrlej'a penial heon more elleetiveiy uaeil. The writer Bnd skotehcr 
lave made a untqwe aiiil most Bltractiva American book."— floawn Tramerift. 

.1 i<" -...- rt.„^ -1-, v,*„i. K-R..-. n- i= ««i», In 3tyle D3 it is fordWa in matter, wfl 



*1 



^ THANKSGIVING STORY. 
lanticleer: A Story of the Peabody Fiimily. By ConwELius 
Mathkws. With niustratioiis by Darley, WaJcutt, and Dallas. 



PSBIor," Tiln tbBli -waj In the reaaer'a heart and dwell there. IS is full of tunitiine 
heart; and a genial book."— ^hi Ihrft Dal^ Tinui. 

•' ■ Chantlolear' la aoareely Inferior laamermy point of view to any of the ChrisMi 
■torias of Cbarieg BlBkeoa, and ie more Intcngtins to Amei-icnne becnuH of Its allusli 
to the peculiar cuetonu uf this Bonntiy."— JT. T. dm. Adv/nlsir. 

"'ChanllcJeer'hBswoa the public heart, both b^ the fdicitj of Ita eubjecl. and i 

"It'poBaeeBeelitersrjinentoT the highest order, and will lite in the atfecdons of 
raidere oEgoodtaateaiid goodmarala, not only wlilla Thanksgiving dinners aroremc 
hered, hut while Eenina is nppreolat5d."~Mo™!n^ ffnm, Smmans*. 
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REDFIEI.DS HEW AND POPULAR PUBLICATIONS. 

POETICAL WORKS OF FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 
New and only Complete Edition, containing several New Poems, 

together with many now first collected. One vol., 12mo., prine 

one dollar. 



"Halleck Ii 
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THE STUDY OF WORDS. 
By Archdeacon R. C. Trekch. Ono vol., 12mo., price 75 c». 

" Ho discourses Ip a trul? Ipnmcd and lively manner upon the oi-iglnsi unlly of Isn 
gnago, snd Ihe oilein, dcntBlinii. and history of words, with Uieir tnornlitj and aep^ 
KBto spheres of tnsanitiH. '— £oei!i«e f-il 

" Thie ts a noblo tribute to tho diviii. fecnity of sijeEch._ Popularty writlsn, for nes 

eholar and tho gcuorel readoi;."— 7f™ i'uri Evaiiseliel. 

lardnew, dulbieis. or dryness sliout il, hut altngerher fresh, lively, uiid entertaining." 



-Soddn EnenlJig 



fM 



BRONCHITIS. AND KINDRED DISEASES. 

n readers. By W. W. Hall, M. D 



" Thoeo who are elergimen, 
ipeakers generally, should not 



le' popular mrdicel books ol the day. 
Ural Ct. Hera ' 



sT,"^j'rx'!H; 



this won 



■Uyons dresd in regard to ooni 



ion." — QresTU Oinmty Whts. 
Instmctlon in regard to food t 



^ 



ENIQM'm OF BNCfLAND, FRANCE, AND SCOTLAND. 
Ily Hknry William Herbert. One vol., ISmo., price $1.25, 

" They are partly the romance of history and partly fictJou, forming, when blondod, 
iHirtndturcB, valuahio from Ihe correct drowing of the Umes [hey illuatiEIe, and hiteres* 
ihg IVoui thoir romance." — Albanv Knicksrbodier- 

° They are spiriMtirring productions, which will be read and ndmtred by nil who 
«ro plensed with historical tales written hi a vigorona, hold, and daahing style."— Cdbm 
J<mr«ol. 

"These legends of love nnd chivalry conUin some of the flneal lalea wliit-h 1b« 
grapliie end powerful pen of Herbert h«a yet jiven to the lighter htcraluro o! tho dny ' 
-PsU-ail JVef Tress 
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RUSSO-TURKISTi CAMPAIGNS OF 1828 AND 1829. 
With a View of the Present State of Affairs in the East. By 
Colonel Chesnet, K.A., D.C.L., F. R. S., Author of the 
Expedition for the Survey of the Rivers Euphrates and Tigris. 
"With en Appendix,' containing the Diplomatic Correapondence 
of the Four Puwera and the Secret Correspondence between the 
Russian and English fJovernments. One vol., 13mo, cloth; 
Maps; price $1.00. 
" A oondepwd detull of fiioB. sad the roBidt of pBraonRi obHervalion, it ie replete Willi 

fcoriptlons of tbe prLniSpal SESta of &e past and presonl war ; a Btetiatiiiil aocoimt pf 
llie miliUirv reaoui-ow nf Tnrkey; iU prosent state and m-ae^eca; iM political and 

mend tolha sttentlanof our roadcts."— £onito>0'ifiB. 

'■ It fills up a vnonnt niche in tlie history ol ths tIniaH which seems to be required ta 
give n proper uDderBtandlng of lbs dlffioultles which bavo resulted in the pi-csent Euro- 
pean «/,xr.'-—Spri!^UldFoiii. 

■• This work, whkh, under nnv oircumalaiioes, would hsva excited ^^reat interest^ la 

" " TluiuEh''(?b™Bdine in inforinBtion, it is olesi , stiiiJghtJOrwurd. and ns free fi-om ovei-- 
Btsfci^meDt and iri-eielant speculations bs the ' Commenturies of Csbiu- ' "— iv™ Kb* 



THE RUSSIAN SHORES OF THE BLACK SEA, 
With a Voyage down the Volga and a Tour through the Country 
of the Cossacks, By Laukhnck Ohphant, Author of " A Jour- 
ney to Nepaul." From the Third London Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, lamo, cloth; Two Maps and 18 Cats; price 75 cents. 

" The book of a quick nud l.Qneat observef. Full of dellglillul enlemlninoiit."— ioB- 

Its 



more of Stephen's deli^tfiil '" "' 



A YEAR WITH THE TURKS; 
Or, Sketches of Travel in the European and Asiatic Dominions 

of the Sultan. By "WARBitJOTOK W. Smith, M.A. With a 

Colored Ethnological Map of Turkey. I2mo, cloth ; price 75 eta. 

" Mr. Smith bs9 had rare opportunities. Few men linve crossed and rw^rosaed the 
empire In so many directions — and many oi-a the errors, the false I'epotts, tiie miscon- 
ceptions S3 to Riut or motive winch are liore corrected by an able and Impardal wl^ 
ness," — LoTidoR Mi^naijaa. 

■■ " i of ae freshest and bast books of lioTel on the Sultan's domuiiona,"— JVoa forS 
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LEE'S TALES OF LABOR. 

SUMMERFIELD; 

Or, Life on a Fami. By DaT Keliogo Lee. One vol., 13mo; 





price 


$1.00. 
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TifE MASTER BUILDER; 
Or, Life at a Trade. By Dat Keh.ogg Lee. One vol., I2mo; 
price ll.OO. 
" He ia a poweiful an* graphic writer, and from what we have Been in Ihe pages of 

" The ■ MasMr Builder' £ Ihe'niaster prgdnoUnn. It ts romance into which is innlllcd 
Itae replies of life ■. and hioenUTes are pat fbrth to noble exertion and virtue, Tba 
etonr Is pleasina-'Hlmeat tbadnatlnff ; the moral is pure and nndefiled.'* — Dti^ T^Btet. 

•■ Its aeecripBons are, many of them, strikingly Beautlliil ; commingling In good pro- 
portioTU, the vit^i the orotesque, the pathetic, und the licraic It may be read with 
DTOAt AB well as plea&nre." — ^gai^ 

" The wo A before as will commEnd itaelf to the masses. depleUng as it does moaf 
^phinany the tcmgglee and privations which await the untnown and uncared-foi 

lure, jeslouQy, and revenge oraer."--Xflc*porK Coitrifr. 
"Tile whole schema of the story la well worked up and very instructive.^'— ^/&m^ 

MERRIMAC; 
Or, Life at the Loom. By Dat Kkllogs Lee. One vol., lamoj 
price $1.00. 

Hew Eagland llle, the work is very interesting, and can scarcely fail of popularity among 
the million." — ffarptr^e Magit/dnB^ 

ral as every-day lli^"— Bonim Trae^lar. 

■- Uerrimao la a stniy whlafa, by Its simple pathos, and ttuthfuliiees to nature, wia 
touch Ha heart of mwy reader. It is fret from the least lings of l^t odious stilted 
tcyle of EhDn^ht and dlsdon sharaoteristla of the m^orlty of the novels with which the 
reading pnbhc are deluffcd," — JK Y. Commerdat AdvertUer, 

"An9ther plain, ttrarghtforward, nbaorblng work fi-om a pen which before has added 

•• Ills written in a genial <iBrit and abounds In humor."— iTs Coi^aid En'pOrtr. 
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